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THE FAMILIAR TELEPHONE that stands upon your 
desk at the office or in your home is only a very 
small part of the great communication system that 
enables you to talk across the miles with such 
surprising ease. 

Behind it are complicated exchanges, a care- 
fully trained organization of more than four hun- 
dred thousand men and women and eighty million 
miles of wire. These are the forces that make 
efficient telephone service possible. These are the 
unseen couriers of the spoken word. 

Tirelessly, day or night, without rest or sleep, 
the Bell System awaits but the lifting of the re- 
ceiver to carry your voice to any one of thirty-two 
million other telephone users in this country and 
abroad, and on ships at sea. It is done so quickly 
and with so little trouble that few people stop to 
consider what goes on between the giving of the 
number and the completion of the call. 


Some time every day—perhaps many times a day 
—you use some part of a telephone system that has 
taken fifty years and more than four thousand 
million dollars to build. 

The simple words “long distance,’ which you 
speak so casually into your telephone, place 
millions of dollars of equipment at your dis- 
posal. Yet the cost of a call from New York to 
Chicago is only three dollars and but a fraction 
of that for lesser distances. 


’ 


Equipment of comparable cost is also needed to 
connect your home with the thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of other telephones in your town or 
city. Yet the charge for local service is only a 
few cents a day. 

In relation to service rendered, the cost of the 
telephone is one of the smallest items in the monthly 
business and family budget. Few things purchased 
are of such real, constant and increasing value. 
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The enemy fire—tearing through the woods to ravage the haunts and lives of our wild 
brothers. If you doubt or minimize the destruction of wild life by forest fires, read Mr. 


Kipp’s article on the opposite page—the most authentic record yet presented of fire’s 
toll of creatures of the wild. 











Wild Life in a Fire 


The Story of Forest Fires and Game as Told by a Survey of Burned 


Areas by the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


By Duane H. Kipp 


Of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


man kills the thing he loves,” is nowhere more 
graphically illustrated than in three paradoxes of 
the outdoors. The first of these is the person who appeals 
frequently to the humane society to stop cruelty to animals, 
and yet who through carelessness with fire, will cause untold 
and extreme suffering to the creatures of the wild. The 
second is the hunter who devotes time and money to game 
propagation and protection activities, and yet who will care- 
lessly flip a 
cigarette into 
dry grass or 
brush, or 
leave a camp- 
fire burning, 
destroying by 
many _ thou- 
sands more 
game than he 
can produce. 
The third is 
the fisherman 
whose interest 
induces him to 
work faith- 
fully and long 
at the fre- 
quently cold 
and unpleas- 
ant tasks of 
rearing and 
planting, and 
yet whose 
careless- 
ness wrecks 
‘watersheds 
and poisons 
streams. It is the thoughtless and careless user of wood- 
lands who destroys the thing he loves. Forest fires, for the 
most part, are not inevitable. They can and must be con- 
trolled. Figures compiled by the Conservation Commission 
indicate that barely one per cent of the forest fires in Wis- 
consin are started by lightning, the only natural cause of 
forest fires. All others find their origin in human careless- 
ness or maliciousness and are preventable. 

A story is told of a tenderfoot, watching a forest fire for 
the first time at close range, who wrinkled up his nose and 
commented on the unpleasant odor. His query to an old- 
timer working near at hand brought the laconic reply that 


() SCAR WILDE'S thought-provoking line, “Yet each 





Her feet badly burned, this doe was found lying in the wake of a Wisconsin fire— 
suffocated. Seventeen other deer—victims of the same fire—were found nearby. 


it was “burnin” meat.” If more of the causers of fire could 
visualize the effects of their carelessness, could smell 
“burnin’ meat,” the number of fires would soon diminish. 
They should hear the tales the fighters of fire can tell; they 
should know of the countless does who reenter fresh burns 
and vainly search the hot ashes for fawns which had been 
safely concealed from all enemies but man’s carelessness. 
Fire-fighters can tell of thousands of bird eggs baked crisp 
and lifeless in spring fires, and of mother birds seared and 
dead from he- 
roic but vain 
efforts to pro- 
tect their nests 
of eggs or 
young. 

Fire’s  eco- 
nomic loss has 
been stressed 
for years. 
The public 
has been in- 
formed re- 
peatedly of the 
destruction of 
forest growth, 
endangering 
of water re- 
sources, and 
the despoila- 
tion of natural 
beauties 
by fire. But 
so far, per- 
haps because 
of a lack of 
pictorial _ evi- 
dence, com- 
paratively little has been said of the terrific and appalling 
slaughter of living things, large and small. Let one man be 
killed or even injured while fighting fire, and the news is 
spread broadcast, but in every forest, marsh, or field fire, 
death and destruction is dealt to uncounted lives and little 
is said or thought about it. Indeed, there is sometimes even 
skepticism as to whether game is actually killed. 

During the summer of 1930, the worst forest-fire year Wis- 
consin has ever experienced since there has been organized 
forest protection, the State Conservation Commission made 
good use of several extremely bad situations and secured a 
most unusual series of pictures telking the story of forest 
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fires and game. It is a lurid, horrible story of extreme 
suffering, agony and death. Many of the pictures are re- 
volting; none of them are pleasant. But in this they are 
true to the subject they portray. The extremely doubtful 
beauty of fire has received far more attention than it merits. 

A destructive fire to game and fish occurred in September 
in parts of Wood, Juneau and Jackson counties in central 
Wisconsin. More than 120,000 acres of excellent game 
country were burned over in this single fire, which at its 
greatest extremity measured ninety-seven miles in circumfer- 
ence. Much of the land in the fire area was open, grassy, 
dry marsh interspersed with ridges of oak, aspen, jack and 
Norway pine. These marsh lands had suffered from too 
enthusiastic and unintelligent drainage. Much of the coun- 
try in this part of central Wisconsin has been so overdrained 
that irrigation is necessary. 

The fire started in the center of a drained marsh area, 
through which there were no 
through roads. Many of the 
streams and drainage ditches in the 
district were dry. The peat soil 
which underlies most of these 
marshlands burned so readily that 
plowing furrows to check the fire 
was useless. 

Before the fire, deer were very 
abundant in this part of central 
Wisconsin. During recent winters 
herds of sixty or seventy animals 
have been seen. The abundance of 
deer was due to the excellent char- 
acter of the cover and a plentiful 
supply of food, a continuous closed 
season for fifteen years or more, and 
efficient enforcement. 

The most 
prominent 
feature of the 
landscape in 
the section is 
South Bluff. 
On September 
16 -and 17, 
large num- 
bers of deer 
were driven to 
the bluff by 
the fire, which 
was burning 
toward it. On 
September 18 
a strong cross 
eEnrrent 
changed the 


direction of 
the fire from 
southeast to 


south, driving 
the deer into 






















mission determined that sixty per cent of the deer surviving 
the fire had badly burned feet. One deer was found walk- 
ing on its knees, and when put out of its misery it was found 
that both front legs had stiffened in a bent position and 
that the hoofs and foot bones had broken off. A dog was 
shot when caught in the act of killing a fawn which had 
badly burned feet. Another fawn was found dead in a 
ditch. A trap set near this fawn caught a coyote when he 
returned to his kill next day. 

For several months following the fire, freshly dead deer 
were reported both in the fire area and in the district sur- 
rounding it. In November a lame deer was gored to death by 
a herd of cows. Disease resulting from the weakened condi- 
tion of the deer, due not only to burning but to suffocation 
from gas and smoke, took its toll during the winter. 

The most abundant game bird in this region was the 
sharp-tailed grouse. At first it was thought that most of 
these birds had died in the fire, but 
according to later checks, it has 
been determined that probably not 
more than twenty-five per cent of 
the total population were actually 


killed. Prairie chickens, ruffed 
grouse and quail suffered great 
losses. 


Few rabbits were killed by the 
fire as they escaped into holes out- 
side the peat beds. But the rabbits 
suffered particularly from hawks 
and owls following the fire, due to 
the lack of protective cover. 

In this fire, as in most other fires, 
lack of oxygen, warmed and ash 
poisoned water combined to kill 
thousands of fish. Dead fish were 
found in all 
parts of the 
drainage 
ditches and in 
the Yellow 
River, which 
flows through 
the burned 
area. Pickerel 
were hit the 
hardest. Many 
dead wall-eyed 
pike were ob- 
served. Dead 
suckers and 
minnows were 
seen in most of 
the ditches. In 
the Yellow 
River black 
bass and sun- 
fish were 
found dead. 
Dogfish, ordi- 


the peat After the fire, dead fish, frogs and crayfish, were found in large numbers. These narily one of 
marshes. The victims are typical of the thousands lost when fire swept over 120,000 acres in Wood, the hardest 
fire ran rap- Juneau and Jackson counties. Two pickerel and a sunfish in a drainage ditch killed by fish to kill 
idly through heated and poisoned water, and ashes. And the little frogs, suckers and minnows are by lac k of 
the marsh fellow-victims. On the right is the entrance to a bank beaver house—gutted: by fire. oxygen, were 
grass, trap- found ina 

helpless condi- 


ping the deer 

between the timber fires and the burning peat. Eighteen 

dead deer were found in the peat just north of South Bluff. 
More than a score of detr were found after the fire. Un- 


doubtedly, these were only a small percentage of the num- 
ber destroyed. Surveys made by the Conservation Com- 





tion, although not killed. Even frogs and crayfish died in 
large numbers. 

The damaging effects of forest fires on game might be 
classified as direct and indirect. The direct includes the 
game birds, animals, or fish killed (Continuing on page 360) 
















































A true but not pleasant story—these views taken following a large Wisconsin fire in 1930. Above: The feet 
and legs of this deer were deeply and pitifully burned. Below: After the fire come the wolves, and to the right 
is shown a large buck, suffocated and dead because its burned feet could carry it no farther. The toll taken of 
game birds is another black chapter. In the center and to the right is the thoroughly baked body of a sharp- 
tailed grouse. To the left is shown another, the victim of an owl. Weakened by fire, it was unable to resist the 
attack of the predator. In the middle is a coot, or mud hen, lying on bare peat in a large marsh following fire 
which burned off all the grass and moss, completely destroying the cover. The bird was baked to a crisp. 
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In the Forest 


By James Hay, Jr. 


Would you lift up your thoughts? 


Would you fling to the coming years a jew- 
eled rope of fancy, and break down the bar- 
riers bloodless precedent has built, and so 
stretch out your hands to grasp life’s prizes? 


Go, then, into the forest. 


Walk down the shadowy cathedral aisles 
built by the trunks of towering trees; 


Regard the miracle of beauty reaching year 
by year closer to the stars; 


Revel in the sun-splashed silence, unbroken 
save for a bird’s sweet minstrelsy like links of 
silver lightly dropped into a bowl of jade; 

And realize that, with the babble of men and 
the turmoil of towns gone from you, you are 
at last alone with the Great Spirit. 


Then will come to you mystic and mighty 
visitors, magic artists to paint upon the canvas 
of your mind ultimate truth. 

Then will you behold a vision of the thoughts 
and deeds by which men come closer to the 
everlasting altars. 


In such a place, at such a time, if menaced by 
despair, you will see, far down the dim and 
ancient corridor, a gleam of that hope-star which 
once rode always in its meridian for you. 


Or, if heart-sick from seeing men mad for 
wealth, perceive that there are times when all 
the gold of mart and countingroom is as nothing 
compared to the glory of some once-beloved 
woman's hair; 

Or, if debased by ugliness of thought, cleanse 
all your soul with the memory of a summer 
wind that robbed the rose; 


Or, bankrupt of ideas, wield again Romance’s 
gorgeous lance with which in younger days you 
made a radiant play. 

Thus, coming out from that green-tapestried 
domain, the closest of all earthly dominions to 
the throne of heaven, you will stand forth a 
Greatheart unafraid,— 


For in the immemorial calm of this temple not 
made with hands, you, inevitably spurning the 
littleness of life, enter into the company of the 
high gods whose conquering and shining weapon 
is Imagination, whose impregnable armor is_ 
Resoluteness of Soul. 








Tupelo Time 


INEZ HALE MACDuFF 


GRAY April morning—cold and dreary even on a 
palatial extra-fare train rushing across the continent. 
Travel-weary passengers drift into the dining car, 

scowl at the menu and stare gloomily at the cloud-veiled 
landscape. The waiter deferentially suggests to one—“And 
will you have the honey with your waffle, sir? It is the very 
finest honey made—pure white tupelo. ¥en, sir! I’m sure 
you will like it. 

The breakfast is served, and in due time a small, squat jar 


of crystal-clear, pale yellow fluid appears before the weary. 


guest. Its contents are revealed as a delicately flavored, infi- 
nitely smooth, slow-pouring liquid, which becomes subtlety 
itself on the palate, perfect in flavor and consistency. The guest, 
suddenly hungry, consumes the last drop with ‘satisfaction. 

Two thousand miles from the chance diner and his pleas- 
antly, though expensively gratified appetite, there lies a 
heavily timbered, sparsely settled region of which he never 
heard, and through it runs a calm, purposeful river with a 
long Indian name that would be only a jumble of the alpha- 
bet to him. It is a friendly river, but it is businesslike, and 
as it rounds a deep curve in the shoreline it neither repulses 
nor urges one to follow. Yet if one descends the gentle 
slope. of the shore to a boat waiting among graceful, gray 
tree-trunks that stand in the shallow backwaters, there would 
be no delay in paddling out into the bayou, clear of the clus- 
tering trees, past the steamboat landing and out into the cur- 
rent. For those who listen to rivers know that this one has 
something to say. 

Rapidly, happily the miles flow past. Evenly, unhurriedly 
the river swings on between banks massed with the glorious 
green of a virgin forest, rich in realization of a southern 
April. Cypress, cottonwood, water elm, sycamore, laurel 
oak, cedar, hickory, live oak, chinquapin, water ash, sweet 
bay, box elder—all these and more crowd its banks and form 
a background for thickets of willow, button bush, black haw, 
titi and hackberry. Darkly massed behind them loom giant 
magnolias dotted with early bloom that trails its exquisite 
fragrance on the morning air. Wild wisteria, scrambling 
adventurously over shrubs and trees, swings its first purple 
tassels in the river breeze, and feathery cottonwood and fluffy 
willow blooms drift lightly down through the soft air. 

Far more numerous than any of these, however, are thickly 
branched trees with sturdy gray-brown trunks and dark, 
glossy leaves. They seem to be everywhere—tender slips atthe 
water’s edge, thick bushy younglings mingled with the forest 
growth on the low shore, mature trees standing i in the still 
backwaters and lagoons. This is the tupelo gum tree of the 
southern lowlands. From its branches at this season depend 
thousands upon thousands of small fuzzy balls or blooms, on 
long stems and in thick clusters. And upon these has been 
founded, casually and gradually, an industry that offers to 
discriminating world markets a valuable commodity in the 
form of a choice type of the most wholesome sweet known. 

For miles down the river there is no sign of human habita- 
tion, but hidden in the edge of the leafy screen along the 
banks one unwittingly passes many well-tenanted homes of 
tireless, eager workers. Though the air be heavy with the 
scent of spring blossoms these _ busy swarms of Italian bees 
pay no attention to any but the white tupelo blooms, and the 
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Photograph by G. H. Lentz 


When the blossoms come, it’s tupelo time in 
Florida! On the edge of a tupelo swamp. 


river-front and swamp in all directions are astir with them 
through the daylight hours. The “flow” is on! It is tupelo 
time! 

For those who think of Florida only as a tropical winter 
playground where a fortunate few may loll in summer attire 
on white sand beaches, there is revelation in a trip to the 
little-known northwest section of the state. Here four coun- 
ties dip down to form the last descending point of land before 
the Gulf Stream sweeps up to hollow out the great curve of 
the peninsula’s western shore. Here is a land undeveloped 
drowsing happily among its riches, covetous of no one, desir- 
ous of nothing, unselfish to a fault. Endless acres of cutover 
pine land, worked out years ago by the great lumber com- 
panies, are abandoned to pasturage and casual turpentining 
of the younger growth timber. Deep swamps thickly crowded 
with hardwood trees, as yet spared the timberman’s ax and 
saw, shelter birds and game in great numbers. 

Centrally located in this undeveloped region and fronting 
on the Gulf of Mexico is Gulf County, created from the 
southern part of Calhoun County in 1925. It is sparsely 
settled, there being perhaps no more than 5,000 people in 
the entire county. Wewahitchka, a small village located in 
the north central section, is the county seat and is the nucleus 
of the tupelo honey industry of northwest Florida, with an 
annual production of 535,000 pounds of fancy white tupelo 
honey, which brings the producers about $60,000. 

Fancy white tupelo honey is considered the choicest kind 
and grade offered to the trade, as it is delicately flavored, 
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crystal clear, light in color, smooth in consistency, high in 
density and is not variable in any way. In addition to these 
advantages, the pure white tupelo honey has the remarkable 
qualities of never granulating and never becoming rancid. 
One producer at Wewahitchka has a sample of honey which 
It is kept in an ordinary 


he has kept for nineteen years. 
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Along the Apalachicola—One of the small wharfs in the apiary 


section. Banks massed with glorious green. 


glass jar with a cork, and retains the same flavor, color and 
consistency which it had in the beginning. Despite these 
exceptional qualities, white tupelo honey rarely 
reaches the consumer in an unadulterated state, 
because the producers for the most part sell direct 
to canners and commission men who have uti- 
lized it to build up and improve blended honey 
from other sections. The advantage to the con- 
cern which bottles honey is obvious; the addition 
of a small quantity of white tupelo honey to that 
of other flavors and grades improves the taste and 
lengthens the time during which it will keep with- 
out granulation or deterioration. The disadvan- 
tage to the producer who has so carefully handled 
his apiaries throughout the year in order to guar- 
antee the purity of his tupelo honey is also ob- 
vious, since few consumers ever obtain his prod- 
uct in an unadulterated state or know its source. 
The remedy, apparently, lies in a movement now 
on foot to revolutionize the prevailing system of 
marketing. 

The tupelo gum tree, both white and black, is 
native to the swamps and river bottoms of north- 
west Florida and grows profusely in them. It also 
grows in Louisiana, Mississippi and other South- 
ern States, but Gulf County apiarists state that the 
production of pure white tupelo honey has not 
been reduced to an exact science except in their locality. The 
black tupelo makes a darker and less desirable honey than 
the white, and mixing of the two is carefully avoided in the 
Wewahitchka section, where bee-keepers have learned to 
manage their hives in such a way as to accomplish this. 

The Chattahoochee River, rising in central Georgia, flows 
south to the Gulf of Mexico and is joined near the Florida 
line by the Flint River from Alabama. From this point the 
stream is called the Apalachicola until it reaches the Gulf at 
the town and bay of the same name. For about sixty miles 
of its lower course the banks and backwaters of the stream 


The time has come to open the hives. 


are heavily wooded with the tupelo gum, and the river 
swamps in which this tree thrives vary from one to twenty 
miles in width. Learning early of the superior quality of 
honey produced by the tupelo gum and the preference of the 
bees for it, local apiarists placed their colonies of bees on 
the river bank or deep in the swamps, often locating them ten, 
twenty or more miles from any human habitation, 
There are few roads in this section, and many 
apiaries are inaccessible except by boat. Most of 
the tupelo acreage is leased from its owners by 
apiarists, though some own the land on which 
they operate. There are twenty-eight of the larger 
apiary sites, averaging twenty-five acres to the 
site and covering more than twenty thousand 
acres in all. Scientists have stated that bees will 
fly three miles for honey, but practical apiarists 
in the Wewahitchka section believe that two miles 
is an average distance of flight, and they locate 
their colonies with this in view. The Italian bee 
predominates in this district, though some of the 
wild black bees which abound in Florida forests 
have mingled with hives in a few apiaries. The 
wild bees are difficult to handle and are not desir- 
able for commercial use. 

Honey producers were alarmed and distressed 
about a year ago because of the entrance of cigar- 
box manufacturers into the white tupelo section 
and the purchase of tupelo gum timber by them. 
It was found, much to the relief of apiarists, that 
the wood of the tupelo gum is too light and brittle 
for use in box making, and other hardwoods were 
substituted. 

The tupelo gum, or cotton gum tree, is usually 
fifty to seventy-five feet in height and two to three feet in 
diameter, and it frequents swamps and inundated areas. The 





T. Hope Cawthon 
In just one apiary, 40,000 
pounds of pure white tupelo honey is produced each season. 


base is often enlarged, and the tree has a fairly straight trunk 
covered with thin, gray-brown bark, deeply furrowed. The 
branches are smooth and light brown, and the slender, 
pointed leaves are thick, their upper surface being dark green 
and lustrous and the lower pale and downy. The blossoms 
are usually borne on separate trees, the male in dense round 
clusters and the female alone on long slender stems. The 
bloom appears before the leaves on the black tupelo gum, 
but the opposite is true of the white tupelo. The male tupelo 
bloom resembles a black clove and is said to contain more 
honey than the female bloom, which is a small fuzzy ball. 
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Each of them secretes nectar constantly and profusely for 
twenty to twenty-five days, and bees return again and again 
to the same blooms for honey, which often gathers so thickly 
that it could be scraped off with a knife. It is believed that 
twelve days elapse from the bud to the full bloom of the 
tupelo, and after the period of secretion the pod turns brown 
and drops off. 

The present State apiary inspector for that dis- 
trict has resided near Wewahitchka since 1885, and 
he has records of carefully conducted tests in which 
single colonies of bees have been known to gather 
twenty pounds of honey in one day. Ina favorable 
season one apiary containing ninety colonies pro- 
duced thirty-eight barrels of honey in three weeks, 
each barrel contajning thirty gallons. The aver- 
age production of one hundred colonies during the 
brief period in which they gather white tupelo 
honey is twenty thirty-gallon barrels, but records 
of twenty-five and even twenty-seven barrels are 
common. The confinement of the bees’ activities 
to the short space of three or four weeks makes 
possible the production of unadulterated white 
tupelo honey, and the insects are “on vacation” 
during the remainder of the year. 

For months the bees are subjected to an uncon- 
scious process of preparation for the brief period 
of the white tupelo “flow,” which in normal sea- 
sons is at its height from April 20 to May 15. It 
lasts from three to four weeks, and the hives are 
robbed two or three times, practically all of the 
honey being removed the last time. 

During the first week in January the hives are 
brought from their winter quarters to the spring colony 
locations and the bees begin to feed at once on titi, maple, 





T. Hope Cawthon 
High water in the tupelo swamps makes it necessary to build many 
of the apiaries on platforms sixteen feet high and three to seven 
hundred feet long, along which the hives are placed in double rows. 


ironwood and a variety of other early blooming plants. 
Having been dormant for two or three months, they are in the 
weakest condition of the year at this time. Through January 
and February they are carefully built up and nurtured in 
preparation for the real work of the spring. In unusually 
cold seasons it is necessary to feed the bees, but normally 
they find sufficient sustenance among native growths. 

In March the black tupelo gum, willow, oak and other 
trees begin to bloom, and the bees, which are now in good 
condition, begin work in earnest. The colonies are encour- 
aged to continue building up and the foundation is placed 





for the top boxes. At the end of the black tupelo flow, and 
just before the white tupelo blooms, the hives are completely 
cleaned out, so that the white and black tupelo honey may 
not be mixed. The black tupelo honey is known to the trade 
as “amber” and is sold to manufacturers of candy and con- 
fections. 





( 


T. Hope Cawthon 


The honey house is built immediately behind the high platform, and 
in the center, and inclined runways, to facilitate handling, lead down 


to the small wharf or boat landing at the river’s edge. 


About April 20 the white tupelo “flow” is at its height and 
the bees have reached their best condition of the year. Within 
a period of about three weaks, more than 500,000 
pounds of white tupelo honey are gathered in this 
vicinity, and the bees work so frantically that the 
average life of a working bee during the “flow” is 
estimated to be twenty-one days. He wears his 
wings out in that length of time and dies. 

At the conclusion of the white tupelo flow some 
producers leave their bees to fill up the hives dur- 
ing June and July with honey and pollen from the 
wild grape vine and snow vine for the winter 
months, as all of this is dark honey and is not of 
high value commercially. The most profitably 
operated apiaries, however, follow a different plan. 
Immediately after the white tupelo season the hives 
are screened over and closed, and a river steamer 
collects them from the small landings which are 
built at intervals. They are shipped from sixty to 
one hundred miles up the river and its tributaries 
into farming sections of Georgia and Alabama, 
where they are scattered in small groups of several 
colonies each and are allowed to pass the rest of 
the summer in gathering honey and pollen for the 
winter months. With the arrival of cold weather 
they become dormant, and in early January they 
are again shipped down the river to begin their 
work of hive building and preparation for the brief 
period of the honey flow. This practice gives the bees access 
through the summer to pollen and honey from cotton, corn 
and other cultivated crops in addition to that from wild 
growths. Very little farming is done in the white tupelo 
section where the bees do their most important work, and 
they must be nourished and maintained in good condition 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

The largest individual producer in this section has an 
apiary thirteen miles from Wewahitchka, where 326 colonies 
of bees average 40,000 pounds of pure white tupelo honey 
each season. The presence of high (Continuing on page 381) 











woods burning the Southern Forestry Educational 

Project of The American Forestry Association, in co- 
operation with the states of Florida, Mississippi, Georgia 
and South Carolina, has completed the production of 
a new motion picture—the third to be made especially for 
its work. The first picture, Pardners, has been shown before 
more than 2,000,000 children and adults, while nearly a 
million people have seen Danny Boom, a two-reel picture 
made in 1930. 

The new picture, of three reels, and titled Burnin’ Bill, is 
perhaps the most spectacular forest-fire picture ever produced 
especially for educational purposes. The story was written 
by W. C. McCormick, in charge of the Southern Forestry 
Educational Project, after nearly three years of close study of 
woods burning and forest-fire conditions in the South, and 
was developed to reach direct those in the rural districts who 
make a practice of setting out fires in the piney woods. 

Filmed for the most part in northern Florida, Burnin’ 
Bill, while entertaining in that it unfolds a dramatic story, 
presents a vivid picture of the consequence of the southern 
practice of “greening 
up the woods” with 
fire. It shows fire for 
what it is—a treacher- 
ous, searing, life-con- 
suming menace. At the 
same time it portrays 
the extent and effect of 
organized and efficient 
protection agencies set 
up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the National 
Forests. 

The picture was di- 
rected by Erle Kauff- 
man, assistant editor of 
AMERICAN Forests, 
and the cameras were 
in charge of Sherman 
Pratt, of New York, and 
Louis K. Bigelow, of 


|: ROUND out its third year of campaigning against 


Cambridge, Massachu- Britton’’; Erle Kauffman, director; W. C. McCormick, as ‘Burnin’ Bill’’ McGee; Sher- 


setts. The cast in- 


cluded W. C. McCor- 








On location for the fire scenes. Left to right, E. P. Simmons, as ‘Forest Ranger 


man Pratt and Louis K. Bigelow, cameramen. 


. ORD eee. - 


mick, his son, William R. McCormick, E. P. Simmons, G. 0. 
Adicks, Paul and Marie Karstedt, all of Lake City, Florida. 

Briefly, Burnin’ Bill is the story of a piney woods farmer 
of the South who had to see property and life destroyed by a 
forest fire of his own making before he would accept the 
practice of woods burning as a menace. A stubborn cham- 
pion of “swinging” the woods for dubious benefits, “Burnin’ 
Bill” McGee, with his young son, led a shiftless existence on 
an unproductive farm. Even the fact that his neighbor and 
friend, Judge Parker, protected his pine lands from fire 
and grew trees profitably did not influence the burner. To 
protect his growing trees which were being damaged by the 
burner’s fires, the Judge purchased the “burned-out” farm of 
his neighbor, who with his son, sets out for Montana. 

In Montana, the burner cleared his land for farming, utiliz- 
ing fire as had been his custom in the South, setting his fires 
despite the ranger’s warning. The result was fire—fire that 
was picked up from a blazing brush pile by a powerful wind 
and thrown against the forest in a searing, consuming flame. 
The burner watched his new cabin reduced to an ash heap; 
he witnessed all his worldly wealth consumed. Then the 
blow. His son was 
missing. All he could 
find was a charred spur 
the boy had carried. 
Reason left him and he 
succumbed to the 
smoke. He wandered 
aimlessly about for 
days. Eventually he 
found his way into the 
South and his old farm. 
Here, in a dramatic 
setting, the thing hap- 
pened that completed 
his transformation. He 
found his boy, who had 
been saved in the fire by 
forest rangers. This re- 
union marked the be- 
ginning of years the 
burner later devoted to 
crusading in the in- 
terests of preventing 
woods fires. 
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“Still” Highlights 


from “Burnin’ Bill’ 





The Judge tells the children the 
story of the piney woods. 









The fire out of control, he 
realizes his error but it is 






too late, as he sees his 
home destroyed. 
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Just in time, the Ranger 
Overcome by smoke,—and searing flame set by his own hand— a aa iy 


Burnin’ Bill falls. 






His bitter lesson learned, ‘Burnin’ 
Bill’’ becomes ‘‘Preachin’ Bill’ — 
his pulpit the open road—his con- 
gregation the little children—his 
sermon the gospel of fire preven- 
tion and woods protection. 











A four-oared shell—ready to go. 


: L Y HILE the day of wooden ships for ocean commerce 
is past, out of the Northwest each year comes a fleet 
of wooden vessels that has captured the fancy of 

the American public. In a unique boatshop, tucked away 
in the rear of the crewhouse of the University of Washing- 
ton, at Seattle, George Pocock, master shell-builder, con- 
structs the slim, trim craft that constitute America’s intercol- 
legiate racing navy. 

A standard, eight-oared racing shell is sixty-one feet long. 
Its beam is twenty-three and one-half inches at the widest 
point, and it weighs less than three hundred pounds. When 
carrying a full crew of eight oarsmen and a coxswain, this 
pencil-like boat draws approximately six and one-half inches 
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pruce 


The Latest 
Thing in 
Wooden Ships 


By 


Natt Noyes Dooce 


of water, and driven by the muscles of 
powerful athletes it is capable of a 
speed of twenty miles an hour. 

The Pocock shop is divided into 
three departments. One of these spe- 
cializes in the fabrication of the strong, 
light oars. Twelve feet in length, yet 
weighing only eight pounds, these im- 
portant accessories of boat racing are 
made of the tough, fine-grained Alaska 
cedar. Each oar is constructed of four 
pieces of wood so skillfully fitted that it 
is almost impossible to find the joints. 
The hollow shaft, or “loom,” with 
walls only three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, makes for lightness and permits 
the slight bend-under-pressure which gives the whiplike 
backlash to the blade at the finish of the stroke. So popular 
are these oars that many are used by the racing crews of the 
United States battleships. 

In another part of the shop are made the metal portions 
of the boats. The strong bronze rowlocks are cast, and here 
are made the outriggers and their braces which hold the row- 
locks against the fighting pull of the husky oarsmen. They 
are constructed of twenty-gauge steel tubing, thinner than 
a sheet of heavy paper. The brass strips for strengthening 
the rudder, bronze wheels for the sliding seats, the aluminum 
ring known as the “button,” which marks the balance point 
of each oar, are turned out in this portion of the Pocock 
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shop. All of the metal entering the construction of each shell 
weighs less than sixty-five pounds. 

The main part of the shop is that in which the boats them- 
selves are built. Here, too, are made the plywood seats of 
Sitka spruce or Alaska cedar, each weighing one and one- 
fourth pounds. They will carry a two-hundred-pound man. 
The rudders are made here also, thin pieces of wild cherry 
or Honduras mahogany, strengthened by a band of brass to 
prevent injury when submerged logs or other water-hidden 
dangers are encountered. Here are fashioned the leather 
“shoes” into which the oarsmen’s feet are strapped; here are 
made the leather stops which terminate the glide of the slid- 
ing seats. 

But the shells themselves are the most interesting of the 
Pocock creations. Their great length necessitates a very 
long space for their construction, so the main part of the 
shop is long and narrow with room for several boats. When 
finished, the shells are hoisted to the ceiling where they are 
securely lashed until time for shipment. They are sent by 
express and, because of their great length, occupy an entire 
baggage car. George 
Pocock is a craftsman 
of the old school. His 
father and both of his 
grandfathers were 
boat-builders in the 
famous old Messinger 
shop, at Teddington, 
Middlesex, England. 
There he served his ap- 
prenticeship and built 
his first shell. In his 
lifetime of boat-build- 
ing, Pocock has used or 
tried almost all of the 
various woods which 
the forests of the world 
produce.- He has de- 
veloped new methods 
of construction, and 
has improved racing- 
shell design. He has 
even carried his know]- 
edge and skill into air- 
plane manufacture, for 
during the 
war he built 
the wooden 
portions of 
the battle- 
planes made 
by the Boe- 
ing Aircraft 
Company. 
But he has 
never lost his 
love for ab- 
solute accu- 
racy, perfect 
fit, and spot- 
less finish. 

The first 
step in the 
construction 
of a racing 
shell is the 
placing of 
thekeel. This 
piece of Sitka 
spruce is 
sixty-one 


y. 





Completed eight-oared shells. Note the 
sliding seats in position on their tracks. 
They are mounted on bronze wheels. 





The master shell builder at work on a ship for the United States 
Naval Academy. The “skin,” made up of four slabs of red cedar, 
is being fitted to the skeleton of the boat. 


feet long, two and 
one-fourth inches 
deep, and five-eighths 
of an inch wide. Sitka 
spruce, grown in Ore- 
gon, is chosen because 
of: its remarkable 
strength and _ tough- 
ness. Pound for pound 
it is stronger than 
steel. Paralleling the 
keel are four strips of 
spruce, two of which, 
the side stringers, 
form the gunwales of 
the finished boat. The 
other two, called rib- 
bands, support the 
slatted Alaska cedar 
“floor,” upon which 





Cross-section of a Pocock oar shaft. 
The oar was never completed, because 
of the inequality of the 
thickness of the shaft 
walls, as absolute accu- 
racy is the standard. 


are laid the tracks 
for the seat rollers. The 
ribs, of which there are 
fifty-nine pair, are 
made of selected Indi- 
ana ash. These pieces 
are built of four strips, 
glued together ina form 
so that each rib is actu- 
ally molded to fit the 
position in which it is 
used. When glued in 
place to the keel, rib- 
bands and side string- 
ers the ribs shape the 
boat and comprise the 
skeleton over which the 
“skin” is bent. 

The “skin,” or outer 
covering of the hull, is made up of four slabs of red 
cedar, each slab being a perfect piece of wood thirty-one 
feet long, twenty inches wide, and only five thirty-seconds 
of an inch thick. Red cedar is selected for this important 
duty because of its lightness and the ease with which it 
will bend without checking. The trees from which these 
slabs are taken grow throughout the Northwest, some reach- 
ing a height of 250 feet. The huge trunks of the cedar were 
used by the Siwash Indians of the Puget Sound country, 
many years before the white man set foot on the shores of 
that inland sea, for the construction of their famous dugout 
canoes. In the Pocock shop these big slabs are steamed and 
bent over the ribs and keel to which they are securely fastened 
with copper rivets and waterproof glue. 

A slender strip of Sitka spruce, the keelson, rests atop the 
keel and supports the center of the “floor,” while thirty-two 
ash braces, known as rigger timbers, spaced the length of the 
boat and bolted to the keel, extend above the upper edge of 
the “skin” on each side furnishing a base to which are bolted 
the steel outriggers which hold the rowlocks. The wash- 
boards, thin strips of Alaska cedar, four inches wide, are fas- 
tened to the portion of the rigger timbers rising above the 
“skin.” Fore and aft of the portion of the boat protected by 
the washboards and occupied by the crew, the shell is covered 
with tightly stretched Japanese silk, heavily varnished. At 
the bow of the boat, projecting a (Continuing on page 382) 








Mt. Vernon Tree Planted at the Capitol 


Ceremony Inaugurates Nut Tree Planting Program 


on the grounds of the United States Capitol on April 

20 marked the first step in an international nut tree 
planting program sponsored by the National Nut Tree Plant- 
ing Project. G. H. Collingwood, Forester of The American 
Forestry Association and secretary-treasurer of the project, 
presided at the ceremony in which representatives of patri- 
otic and conservation organizations participated. 

The young tree was grown from a walnut gathered by 
Boy Scouts on the grassy slopes of Mount Vernon. It stands 
in the west 
grounds of the 
Capitol near 
the stately 
avenue of 
sycamores that 
lead from 
Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the 
west entrance 
and the statue 
of Chief Jus. 
tice Marshall. 
A troop of 
uniformed 
Scouts from 
Alexandria, 
Virginia, the 
city associated 
with Washing- 
ton’s youth, 
played the 
role that will 
be repeated on 
state capitol 
grounds and at 
American- 
owned em- 
bassies and 
legations dur- 
ing the next 
two years as 


Ts planting of a Mount Vernon walnut tree descendant 
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part of 
celebrations 
honoring the 


200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of our first president, George Washington. 

The speaker of the occasion, Representative Sol Bloom, 
of New York, associate director of the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, quoted from the 
Washington diaries and revealed the great interest of the 
first President in tree planting. Mrs. Alice H. Richards, of 
Maine, regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of 
the Union, presented the famous tree and told of the con- 
tinued efforts necessary to maintain the trees of Mount Ver- 
non in vigorous condition. It was received by Chief Scout 
Executive James E. West, of New York, who told the Scouts 
of the honor that had been accorded them and pledged the 
cooperation of all Boy Scouts in this patriotic, conservation 
program. 

The United States Department of Agriculture was repre- 
sented by Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scientific work, who 
placed the first shovel of dirt around the tree. Mrs. C. A. 






The planting of the Mount Vernon walnut tree descendant. 


Finley, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, chairman of conserva- 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and Mrs. 
G. O. Gillingham, of Washington, D. C., representing the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, attached the colors 
of their organizations as temporary markers for the tree, 
signifying the cooperation of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and club women of the country. 

Although special attention will be given the Mount Ver- 
non tree descendants during the 1932 celebration, this pro- 
gram was only a part of the larger plan of the Council of 
the National 
Nut Tree 
Planting Pro- 
ject which 
sponsors the 
planting of 
nut tree 
descendants 
from all of 
America’s his- 
toric shrines. 
Gettysburg, 
Monti cel] o, 
Arlington and 
the homes of 
Andrew Jack- 
son, Thomas 
BE a@is on, 
Admiral Byrd, 
and Thomas 
Heyward, Jr., 
are among the 
famous | 0 c a- 
cations from 
which nuts 
have been 
gathered for 
nation-wide 
distribution. 
The project is 
sponsored by 
the Boy Scouts 
of America, 
the United 
States Depart- 
ment of Agri- 
culture, The American Forestry Association, the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, and public-spirited pa- 
trons interested in conservation. 

“Washington, the tree planter,” said Mr. Bloom, “was our 
first scientific farmer. George Washington loved trees. 
More than that he proved his interest by planting them. In 
planting this Mount Vernon tree descendant on the grounds 
of the United States Capitol we honor the memory of George 
Washington. It strikes me as a particularly fitting memorial. 
The tree comes from the home that was beloved by him, and 
it will flourish on the site which he helped to select for the 
seat of government of the young republic. It is one of 
America’s native hardwoods, and one of the trees to which 
there are many references in the diaries of our first President. 

“During the next few months,” said Mr. Bloom, “other 
young walnut trees and seeds from historic places will be 
planted as living memorials to the first President.” 






Representative Sol Bloom, 


associate director of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, is placing a shovel 
of dirt around the tree while Chief Scout Executive James E. West stands at attention. 
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Honey-colored Armillarea mellea growing in stumpy ground. This is 
the Jesse James particularly partial to shade trees, that robs orchards and vineyards. 


Underworld Characters of Tree Land 


By H. R. RoseN 


. 


\ RECENT press dispatch carried the confession of an Among the innocent-looking characters in the plant king- 
underworld character who attempted to hold up a dom none are more harmless appearing than certain mush- 
payroll messenger. For this attempted robbery rooms—that is, harmless in their action on other plants. 

another man, presumably innocent, had been sentenced to Yet their criminal activities in the plant kingdom are often 

fifteen years imprisonment. Such confessions among human _ destructive and murderous. Consider the case of Armillarea 
beings are always tinged with interest even though they may _mellea, sometimes known as the honey-colored mushroom. 
be relegated to the realm of fiction. But among confessions, This character is not one that would ordinarily be regarded 
those made by the underworld characters in the plant king- with suspicion, yet among its underworld relatives Armil- 
dom reveal tales of life-and-death struggles that put severe area has a unique record as a killer. This fungus has so 
strain on our imaginations, so strange are they. many fetching ways, whether it be judged by its looks or by 





The oyster mushroom—Pleurotus ostreatus—a really beautiful fungus thriving on the dead root of a poplar. The tendency of 
this form is toward dead organisms, and it is not definitely known whether it will attack living roots. 
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its culinary properties, that it is regarded with respect and is 
even venerated to some extent by man. Armillarea is one 
of America’s commonest mushrooms. It is at home in the 
East as well as in the far West, and can be found in the 
North as well as in the South. It prefers to live in wooded 
glens but may be found occasionally on lawns, especially 
where stumps exist or were formerly present, and particu- 
larly is it to be found in recently cutover lands. Many 
orchardists who have planted their fruit trees or vineyards in 
stumpy fields or in newly cleared places have learned from 
bitter experience that it is unsafe to plant in such locations. 

It stands about three to eight inches high, its cap showing 
various shades of brownish yellow or honey color, measur- 


ing about two to five inches across the top, and occasionally ° 


possessing small patches of persistent tufts or scales. The 
gills, which are located on the lower or under side of the 
cap, are whitish or cream colored and somewhat close to 
them on the upper part of the stem is to be found a per- 
sistent ring. The stem is rather tough and has a marked 
tendency to extend for some distance downward in the soil. 
The fungus is usually found in the fall of the year and is 
often to be seen growing in groups around a stump or around 
the base of a tree. As far as its general appearance is con- 
cerned one would not be apt to place it in a rogue’s gallery. 
Nevertheless, Armillarea is one of the biggest thieves operat- 
ing in this country. 

This fungus lives and does its work underground, where, 
coming in contact with a woody root living or dead, it 





This criminal—Polyporus sul- 
phureus, var. Overholtsii, appears innocent enough on 
the soil but is actually attached to an underground root 
of the great black oak nearby, and is slowly killing it. 


An impending tragedy. 





The little fairy mushroom—Marasmius—growing on the 


bark of an elm tree. With their tiny, cream-colored caps 
they look like Lilliputian umbrellas. 


attaches itself to its victim by means of blackish, narrow 
strands, pierces it and in time kills it, in case the attack is 
on living plants. Such attacked plants may linger for some 
years without showing any visible evidence of a parasite. 
It is true that a tree or shrub which is thus parasitized may 
show various signs of weakness, such as poor yields of fruit, 
a scant show of bloom, feebleness of growth, and a yellow- 
ing or premature dropping of foliage. Or the plants may 
appear more or less sound until a drv spell sets in and 
then they are apt to suffer severely and not infrequently 
perish in midseason. Peach and apple trees, shade trees, 
grape vines and privet hedges are just a few illustrations of 
the kind of victims of this mushroom. One must constantly 
be on guard against this criminal. Remedial measures 
against it, as in most plant diseases, consist essentially of 
prevention. Therefore, if this parasite is to be avoided, it is 
obvious that perennials should not be planted in stumpy or 
recently cutover land. If, for landscaping purposes, it is 
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necessary to plant in such ground, it would be highly desir- 
able to dig out as much of the decayed wood, including 
roots, as possible. 

Strange to say Armillarea has one redeeming feature. It 
makes a palatable dish. Whether used in soups, as meat 
dressings, or as stuffing for roast fowls, it is hard to beat. 
Unlike many other mushrooms it does not lose its flavor 
readily in the process of cooking. When dried over a small 
flame it can be kept indefinitely and used throughout the 
winter. 

The next case to claim attention is Pleurotus ostreatus, 
known as the oyster mushroom. In the society of plants it 
holds the same place that the society of man gives to those 
questionable characters who are looked upon with suspicion 
but who manage somehow to escape the minions of the law. 
No one knows whether Pleurotus will attack a living root, 
and yet it has been found in the greatest profusion around 
roots of trees which were alive but a 
short time ago. And, contrary to 
the popular idea involved in the ex- 
pression “mushroom growth” as ap- 
plied to anything which is expanding 
or growing rapidly, the main body or 
spawn of mushrooms is rather slow- 
growing, taking months or even years 
in some species before it is ready to 
produce its fruiting bodies. Of course, 
once the fruiting parts start to de- 
velop it usually takes only a short 
time for them to reach maturity, fre- 
quently not more than a number of 
hours. 

The oyster mushroom is not bad 
to look at. It received its name from 
the supposedly shell-shaped fruiting 


bodies. It takes, 
however, a pretty 
good stretch of 
the imagination 
to enable one to 
envision this 
shape when ob- 
serving the ordi- 
nary forms of 
thisfungus. 
While most 
mushrooms pos- 
sess stems which 
are centrally lo- 
cated, this one 
does not. Its stem 
is attached to the 
side of the cap, 
a feature which 
offers material 
assistance in its 
ready identifica- 
tion. The cap 





Resembling 
mushroom, Amanita arkansana is a 


strongly the emperor 

ravishing beauty. Standing about 

five inches high, the deep-yellow 

cap sometimes measures six inches 
across the top. 





Living exclusively on dung, Panoeo- 
lus, delicately beautiful, performs a 
function in the plant world by mak- 
ing its host ready for use in the 
cultivation of plants. 


with its support- 
ing stem may be 
likened in shape 
to a V-shaped 
fan that has been 
curved or bent 
toward the ex- 
panded end. In 
color it varies 
from a light or 
dark gray to 
light buff or even 
brownish shades. 
The whitish gills 
on the under side 
of the cap have 
a marked tend- 





Intoxicating and death-producing, the 
fly Agaric—A manita 


muscaria—is 

conspicuous and easily identified. 

It has a reddish-yellow or orange- 

colored cap, usually carrying large, 

light-colored patches or scales. It 

is deadly poisonous when eaten in 
large quantities. 


ency to run down the stem. The 
short stems are usually attached to 
decaying stumps or roots. 

This mushroom is never found 
growing on the soil. Invariably it 
appears in shelf or bracketlike fash- 
ion growing out of the attacked wood. 
It usually appears in the fall of the 
year and in some seasons may persist 
into midwinter. Like Armillarea, 
the oyster mushroom is known to the 
Old World as well as to the New and 
has been found in the Tropics as well 
as in the temperate regions. While the oyster mushroom may 
rightly be regarded with suspicion as far as its behavior 
toward living plants is concerned, it is a prime favorite with 
those who know it and respect it for its flavor. Being rather 
tough it requires more cooking than most mushrooms. The 
following procedure has given very fine dishes. The mush- 
rooms with the stems removed are thoroughly washed in 
running water, cut into small pieces, stewed for fifteen to 
thirty minutes in boiling water to which salt has been added, 
using as little water as necessary, then browned slightly in 
butter. 

Imagine a living thing so lowly as to live almost ex- 
clusively on dung! Here it is, a species of Panoeolus. While 
the habitat of this fungus may not appeal to our esthetic 
sense, it should claim our attention for various reasons, not 
the least being that it performs the very useful function of 
decomposing the manure and rendering it available for use 
by cultivated plants. This process is carried on by numer- 
ous bacteria and moulds and were it not for their activities 
the soil would become sterile and every living thing would 
eventually die of starvation. 

Panoeolus is not the only mushroom that lives on dung. 
Among others the common mushroom of commerce spawns 
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largely in manure and the beds in which they are grown 
consist mostly of the same material. Thus it is that man’s 
most highly prized food, from the days of the Cesars down 
through the ages, consists essentially of manure that has 
been metabolized by the delicate mushroom. 

The other character that claims our attention is a most 
modest creature. It is so tiny that it is likely to escape at- 
tention, although it is very abundant. Marasmius is to be 
found in the crevices and recesses of the bark on various 
shade trees. The particular species of Marasmius that is 
here pictured measures about one-fourth of an inch across 
the cap in fully developed individuals. Many of them are 
even smaller than that. With their little, cream-colored 
caps perched on tiny stems they look like dainty umbrellas 
which may have been bequeathed to us by the Lilliputians. 

Next is a criminal which until very recently had pursued 
its nefarious ways unnoticed and even unnamed. At present 
it rejoices in the technical name given to it by the writer, 
Polyporus sulphureus var. Overholtsii. Compared to little 
fairy mushrooms, such as Marasmius, this thing is a full- 
grown giant, often measuring as much as twenty-four inches 
in the widest diameter. Superficially it always appeared as 
soil-inhabiting, pink-colored fungus, which seemingly had 
no connection with living trees. Suspicion, however, arose 
concerning its mode of existence. Curiously, it was often 
observed in association with living black oak trees, usually 
growing on the ground within several feet from the base of 
the trunk, and in every instance the tree which was found in 
such relationship would show various signs of feebleness and 
decay. When the matter was further investigated it was dis- 
covered that the fungus grew in the soil around the roots 
of such trees, completely permeating the soil for consider- 
able distances, so that it had a spongy or punky consistency, 
and finally the polypore was found attached to various sized 
roots belonging to the same trees. These roots invariably 
showed various stages of decay and disintegration and issu- 
ing the same sort of milky juice which was observed in the 
body of the fungus growing above ground. 

Human criminals have sometimes been found to belong 
to higher strata of society. In common with this type of 
parasite the pink-colored Polyporus appears innocent or 
even virtuous in one surrounding, but murderous in another. 
As one sees it growing on the ground some distance from 
any tree it appears innocent enough. 

As observed on the ground it appears as an irregular- 
lobed mass, markedly pinkish or flesh colored on the upper 
surface and almost snow white below. Its fleshy interior is 
distinctly reddish near the upper surface. In old or dried 
mummies the pink or red color entirely disappears from all 
parts and its place is taken by creamy tints. Unlike the 
other fungi that have been considered, this one does not 
possess gills on the lower surface. In place of these it pro- 
duces minute pores. A limy surface incrustation completes 
the chief distinguishing features of this thief. While it is 
rather tough and somewhat leathery people have been known 
to eat it. 

The next character to be considered is of special] interest. 
With its gorgeous, deep-yellow cap shaped like a perfect 
bell, and with its large, pendant, snow-white cup embellish- 
ing the base of its stem, nature here presents a form divine. 
Amanita arkansana is a ravishing beauty. In its perfect 
symmetry and in its delicate contrasting colors it would be 
difficult to find its peer anywhere in nature. 

Amanita stands about five inches high, occasionally 
larger. The deep-yellow cap is bell shaped or hemispher- 
ical and measures about four to six inches across the top. 
It is perfectly smooth at the apex and corrugated at the 
margin. The upper part of the stem possesses a large, pend- 
ant, fleshy ring which is usually hidden beneath the cap. 


The lower side of the cap has cream-colored gills. In young 
stages a white cup completely covers the whole mushroom 
so that it looks like an egg. Gradually the cup splits at the 
apex, the cap being raised above the soil, and the cup re- 
maining at the base of the stem. 

In many ways this beauty resembles the emperor mush- 
room, Amanita cesarea, differing from it principally in the 
color of the cap. Czsar’s mushroom always has a deep-red 
cap while this one never shows any signs of red. For hun- 
dreds of years the emperor mushroom has been highly prized 
for its esculent qualities but no one knows if the closely re- 
lated yellow Amanita is edible or poisonous. The writer 
happens to be the one who discovered this species but up to 
the present he has had no inclination to test its edible 
qualities. 

Since the Eighteenth Amendment has blessed our land 
many decoctions are known to have been investigated to a 
greater or less extent with the avowed purpose of quenching 
the thirst of the investigator. In some instances where the 
individual remained alive after the experiment it occasion- 
ally leaked out that the test liquid had no potency. Here is 
where the fly Amanita comes in. 

In parts of Siberia the natives use this mushroom when 
they wish to go on a spree, three or four for a moderate 
kick and ten for a thorough drunk. First effects come on 
rapidly and make the candidate cheerful, then drowsy for 
ten or twelve hours. Finally there is a state of exhaustion. 

It is quite obvious from what has been recorded, although 
it is not suggested here, that means are now available for 
obtaining exactly the same effects as that produced by the 
best distillates without violating the Volstead Act. The fly 
Agaric contains no alcohol. Is it possible that the yellow 
Amanita, here described and which looks so much like the 
other, may contain similar ingredients? 

The fly Agaric, Amanita muscaria, is a denizen of the 
woods. World wide in its distribution, it has been known 
and feared for hundreds of years. Its name is derived from 
the supposed ability of its extracts to kill flies, but this has not 
been found to be true by some investigators. 

Standing about four to eight inches high and possessing 
a reddish-yellow or orange-colored cap, which measures 
around three to eight inches across the top, it is a very 
conspicuous object. The cap is usually ornamented with 
large, light-colored patches or scales. The gills are whitish 
and the stem possesses a ring near its apex and a thick, 
bulbous base. This base instead of having a large cup shows 
various scales or rings. 

The fly Agaric is deadly poisonous when eaten in large 
quantities. It causes excessive salivation and a flow of tears. 
The respiration is accelerated and there is often a feeling of 
laryngeal constriction, nausea and vomiting. 

From what has been written it is safe to assume that if 
some tree or shrub is not doing well and mushrooms are 
noted in close proximity to the weakened plant, the roots 
are probably being attacked by this mushroom; some deni- 
zen of the underground plant world is getting in its deadly 
work. Some very recent experiments indicate that where the 
attack has not progressed to the extent of destroying most 
of the roots, the application of an organic mercury com- 
pound to the soil around the plant prevents the parasite 
from further aggression. In such cases the diseased plant 
will in time recover. But if the disease is allowed to pro- 
gress so that the fungus has taken possession of a large part 
of the roots then the plant may as well be removed as 
quickly as possible and replaced by another. In removing 
such specimens care must be taken to unearth and destroy 
as much of the root system as possible and the soil should be 
treated with a disinfectant, of the type just mentioned, prior 
to the replanting. 











Beautiful Mount Mitchell, in “the land of the sky”—the highest peak east of the Rockies. 
Here in the Southern Appalachians, the first Eastern National Forest history was written. 


Pisgah—A Forest Treasureland 


By JOSEPHINE LAXTON 


“Now, therefore, 1, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, . . . do proclaim that . . . all 
lands within such boundaries acquired by the United States 
under authority of the Act of March first, nineteen hundred 
and eleven, shall be reserved and administered as a National 
Forest.” 


HE presidential proclamation which inaugurates a 
measure of national importance faces, like the mytho- 
logical Janus, in 
two directions. It looks 
backward over years of 
sustained effort and 
quered obstacles and for- 
ward to the fruition of 
_ hopes and to the possibili- 
ties of development that lie 
hidden in the future. 

The preservation of a 
treasureland in the South- 
ern Appalachians by the 
creation of Pisgah National 
Forest, in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, has been 
worth more than its cost in 
effort and money. Few 
spots on the American con- 
tinent are so beautiful, so 
varied, or so interesting. 
With its vast sweep of lofty 
peaks, rushing waters, and 


con- 





The gateway to Pisgah. 


shifting clouds it is a veritable paradise to the lover of the 
out-of-doors. The origin of these mountains lies hidden in 
the remotest geological ages, and their forested slopes bear 
trees whose ancestors lifted their branches to the sun when 
the land to the north was buried under rivers of ice, and 
vast seas inundated the plains to the east, south and west. 
So great is the variety of plant growth here that Asa Gray, 
the eminent botanist, said that he encountered a greater number 
of indigenous trees in a trip through western North Carolina 
than can be met in a trip 
from Turkey to England. 
The rivers which origi- 
nate in this great divide 
flow into or along the edges 
of every state from Ohio 
to the Gulf and from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
The mountains are there- 
fore the guardians of the 
agricultural, water - power 
and commercial interests 
of the entire Southeast. 
Not only as a protection 
to the headwaters of 
streams, but for their own 
intrinsic value is the pres- 
ervation of these Appalach- 
ian forests of paramount 
importance. The most 
valuable species of hard- 
woods are native here, as are 
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A very interesting picture of the National Forest Reservation Commission and 
party in the early days, taken at Buckspring Lodge, on Mount Pisgah. In the 
group are Secretaries Lane and Houston, Representatives Lee and Hawley, 
George Otis Smith, H. S. Graves, C. D. Beadle, C. D. Rankin, C. D. Cushing, 


J. B. Rector and William L. Hall. 


spruce, Carolina hemlock and many other conifers. 

As early as 1885 Dr. Henry O. Marcy, of Boston, saw the 
advantages of this region as a health resort and, in a paper 
on the climatic treatment of disease, read before the American 
Academy of Medicine in New York, advocated the purchase 
by the government of a large area including the higher ranges 
of the Appalachian system. 

Although this suggestion came in a decade when conserva- 
tion was beginning to take root in American thought, there 
was still a feeling that our natural resources were really in- 
exhaustible and no steps were taken to follow Dr. Marcy’s 
advice. A few years later another medical man, Dr. Chase 
P. Ambler, a specialist in the treatment of tuberculosis, lo- 
cated in Asheville. He, too, saw in this region a mecca for 
pleasure and health seekers, and on a fishing trip with Judge 
William R. Day, of Ohio, former Secre- : 
tary of State, took up with him the matter 
of Government purchase and control of 
the most beautiful and valuable parts of 
the Appalachians. At first Judge Day 
could not see the feasibility of the idea, 
but later he outlined a plan of procedure. 
Dr. Ambler and A. H. McQuilkin, editor 
of Southern Pictures and Pencilings, be- 
gan at once an intensive campaign. The 
Parks and Forestry Committee of the 
Asheville Board of Trade was enlisted, 
newspapers throughout the state featured 
conservation articles, and petitions were 
circulated by the school children. One 
North Carolina editor went so far as to 
state that “unless the Government buys a 
park the Vanderbilt estate will show the 
grandchildren of the present generation 
all that is left of the beauty we now en- 
joy.” Personal letters were written by 
leading conservationists, including Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Dr. 
Carl A. Schenck and many others. These 
efforts were brought to a focus at a 


meeting held at the Battery Park Hotel, 
in Asheville, November 22 and 23, 1899, 
which was attended by prominent men 
from many sections of the country. An 
organization was effected, called the Ap- 
palachian National Park Association, with 
George S. Powell, of Asheville, as its 
president and Dr. Ambler as secretary 
and treasurer. 

With the assistance of five hundred 
leading newspapers of the United States 
much public interest was aroused, and in 
January, 1900, the association’s memorial 
was presented to Congress by Senator 
Pritchard, of North Carolina. To obvi- 
ate the difficulties of Federal purchase, 
the States of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia ceded to the National Government 
the right to acquire title and exempt land 
for park purposes from taxation. 

In the spring of 1900 Congress appro- 
priated the sum of $5,000 for a survey of 
the Appalachian Mountains. During the 
field seasons of this and the following 
year a force of Government experts from 
the Bureau of Forestry, the Geological 
Survey and the Weather Bureau made 
a thorough investigation of the entire 
area. The nature of this investigation can best be given in 
the words of the Secretary of Agriculture: “The experts 
in charge of this work examined not only the forests 
and the general forest conditions as they exist today, 
but also the causes which have led up to these conditions and 
the possibility of improving them either with or without 
Government ownership and supervision, They studied the 
influences of the forests on the preservation of the streams 
and soils of these mountains and on the preservation of the 
water powers and the farm lands along these streams, both 
within the mountain areas and across the bordering low- 
lands. In particular, the region was studied as to its relative 
adaptability to future development along the lines of prac- 
tical forestry and practical agriculture.” 

In reading the accounts of these findings which, with the 





A bad moment in the olden days, but nobody seems much annoyed! Members 
of the National Forest Reservation Commission fording the Davidson River. 
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report of the Secretary of Agriculture, President Roosevelt 
presented to Congress, one is struck not only with the vast 
amount of painstaking work upon which they were founded, 
but also with the overtones of beauty and the spirit of the 
mountains which vitalize these scientific descriptions. 

In an area of mountain chains extending for three hun- 
dred miles, with extensive plateaus and stately peaks, many 
of them rising above 6,000 feet, there were many desirable 
locations for the proposed purchase. In the summer of 1901 
a party composed of Secretary of Agriculture Wilson; Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Chief of the Bureau of Forestry; W J McGee, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology; F. H. Newell, of the Geological 
Survey; J. A. Holmes, State Geologist of North Carolina, and 
T. F. Klutz, of Salisbury, made a tour of inspection with a 
view to establishing a boundary line for the proposed pur- 
chase. At this time\the Appalachian National Park Associa- 
tion presented to the Government listings of a million and a 
half acres which could be bought at prices ranging from 
$1.25 to $15 per acre, with no water or mineral reservations. 

The only active opposition to the measure came from the 
lumbermen, but when it was found that logging would be 
permitted—under restrictions, of course, to prevent denuda- 
tion—the National Hardwood Lumber Association passed a 
resolution favoring the proposed reservation in the hard- 
wood region of the southern Appalachians. 

For five years the bill led a precarious existence. At each 
session of Congress it would pass one branch, only to be de- 
feated by nonaction in the other. Because of this lack of 
definite action on the part of Congress, the Appalachian Na- 
tional Forest Reserve Association—the name of the organiza- 
tion having been changed when it was found that no National 

Parks could 
be purchased 
at that time— 
felt that inter- 
est should be 
aroused out- 
side of the 
South and the 
Democratic 
party. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Am- 
bler and other 
members of 
the association 
went North 
and obtained 
the cooopera- 
tion of Dr. 
Marcy, of Bos- 
ton, and the 
Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew. Mr. 
Depew made a 
stirring speech 
in Congress 
and _ 78,000 
copies of it 
were distrib- 
uted. 

With the 
constant as- 
sistance of the 
North Caro- 

‘lina Geologi- 
cal and Eco- 
nomic Survey, 
the Appalach- 
ian National 
Forest Reserve 





A glimpse into the forest reveals this 
bit of beauty on the Pisgah, commanded 
by a great white oak 250 years old. 





Association 
had succeeded 
in arousing the 
interest of peo- 
ple in all walks 
of life, but the 
officers and 
other members 
of the associa- | 
felt that they 
had entirely 
exhausted 
their financial 
resources. No 
member of the 
association re- 
ceived a cent 
for services 
rendered and 
there were 
many liberal 
contributors, 
but there were 
also many de- 
mands and it 
seemed wise to 
turn the fur- & 
theranceof the § 
project over to 8 
an influential A 
permanent or- jie 
ganization. = 

In 1905 The i 
American For- § 
estry Associa- x t : 
tion took up ' 
the campaign 
for the estab- 
lishment of a 


The trees in this forest treasureland 
are under a management plan, and this 
great yellow poplar is being marked 


forest reserve for removal to give the young growth 
in the southern a chance. 
Appalachians. 


The cause for conservation gained momentum day by day. 
The National Forests of the West had been created from the 
Public Domain, but as the East had no Government-owned 
lands, the Weeks Law was passed “to enable any state to 
cooperate with any other state or states, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navi- 
gable rivers.” 

The passage of the Weeks Law on March 1, 1911, marks 
definite progress in conservation. It authorized the purchase 
of private lands for incorporation into national reserves and 
enabled the Federal Government to contribute to such state 
fire-suppression organizations as complied with Forest Serv- 
ice standards. In addition to considerations of the influence 
of the forest on stream-flow, erosion and climate, the land to 
be set aside in the Eastern States would provide demonstra- 
tion areas for scientific forest management, reforestation and 
continuous timber production, as well as for wild-life pro- 
tection and recreation. 

According to the provision of this act the selection of for- 
est lands was to be made by the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, two mem- 
bers from the Senate selected by the President of the Senate, 
and two members of the House selected by the Speaker. 

Here the Biltmore estate entered the story. When the way 
had been cleared by legislation for Government purchases in 
this region, George W. Vanderbilt had a preliminary survey 
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made with a view to offering part of his holdings to the Gov- 
ernment. This survey was made by W. W. Ashe, who, with 
W. B. Ayers and Overton Price, had represented the Bureau 
of Forestry in the study of the Appalachian region in 1901 
and: 1902. 

In May, 1913, the National Forest Reservation Commission, 
headed by Secretaries Garrison, Houston and Lane, and ac- 
companied by Chief Forester Henry S. Graves and other 
members of the Forest Service, went 
down to Biltmore and were 
entertained at  Buck- 
spring Lodge, Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s hunt- 
ing lodge on Mount 
Pisgah. 

Negotiations for 
the acquisition of 
the Vanderbilt 
lands were cut 
short by the own- 
er’s untimely death 
in 1914, but were 
completed by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt during 
the following year. 
Subject to two tim- 
ber saies which had 
already been con- 
summated, an area 
of 86,700 acres was 
transferred to the 
Government at a 
cost of $433,500, 
with the reserva- 
tion of about 
13,500 acres of the 
portion of the es- 
tate which con- 
tained Biltmore 
House, and about 
500 acres on Mount 
Pisgah, including 
the site of Buck- 
spring Lodge. 

Meanwhile other 
lands in the vicin- 
ity of Mount 
Mitchell and 
Grandfather 
Mountain were be- 
ing examined, 
looking toward the 
building up of ad- 
ditional units, 
which later became 


part of what is = 
now known as the Pisgah National Forest. Forest Service 


headquarters were established in Asheville in 1915 and in 
1916 the Vanderbilt area was proclaimed by President Wil- 
son as the Pisgah National Forest. At approximately the same 
time the lands which had been acquired around Mount 
Mitchell and Grandfather Mountain were combined and pro- 
claimed as the Boone National Forest. Both National Forests 
were administered from Asheville under the supervision of 
Mr. Verne Rhoades, a graduate of the Biltmore Forest School 
in the Class of 1906. Later an area known as the French 
Broad Unit, lying along the French Broad River between 
North Carolina and Tennessee, was included with the two 
National Forests already established, and in 1921 the entire 
tract was proclaimd by President Harding as the Pisgah Na- 


tional Forest. 







In the Mount Mitchell 8 
division is the Catawba Game Refuge. These are the Cascades ie 
of the Catawba River, over one hundred and fifty feet high. 


Mr. Rhoades resigned from the Forest Service in 1925 to 
become executive secretary for the North Carolina Park Com- 
mission in charge of the acquisition of lands for the new 
Smoky Mountain National Park. He was succeeded as super- 
visor by M. A. Mattoon. 

At present the Pisgah National Forest comprises the 
Grandfather, French Broad, Mount Mitchell and Pisgah divi- 
sions, with an area of approximately 325,000 acres, embrac- 

ing some of the most historically inter- 
esting places in this section. 
Before the white men 
discovered Hot 
Springs, in 1778, 
Indians had been 
in the habit of com- 
ing to these healing 
waters, and Daniel 
Boone ranged the 
wilds of Grand- 
father Mountain in 
his exploring and 
hunting expedi- 
tions. From their 
homes in the moun- 
tain fastnesses 
staunch patriots 
rallied under the 
Council Oak at 
Quaker Meadows, 
in Burke County, 
from which point 
they made a forced 
march through the 
wilds of this for- 
ested area to Kings 
Mountain, where 
their victory over 
the British forces 
under Colonel 
Tarleton decided 
the fate of the 
Revolutionary 
cause in the South. 


The forest 
guards the water 
supply of many 


surrounding towns 
and protects the 
watersheds of the 
French Broad and 
Catawba Rivers. 
Into this magnifi- 
cent playground of 
giant peaks, grassy 
balds, balsam-clad 
domes and _rock- 
capped summits, owned by the humblest citizen in common 
with the wealthiest taxpayer, thousands have come for the 
exhilarating air and the inspiring companionship of trees, 
wild flowers, birds and animals that know not the hand of 
the spoiler. Mount Pisgah with its quaint inn, the Pink Beds 
and other points of interest are easily accessible by automo- 
bile, while Dr. Schenck’s old trails and Lookingglass Rock 
are much favored by pedestrians. 

Under the skilful management of experts the forests are 
being brought into condition for perpetual productivn. 
Millions of feet of lumber and numerous other forest prod- 
ucts are each year incorporated into the industries and homes 
of the nation; but this is accomplished under regulations by 
which the forest will steadily increase in productive value. 














Golden Fins of the Sequoias — 


Hidden Streams of the Sierras Yield Rare, Gamey Trout 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


prompted us to enter the great range by the back 
stairs. Also | wanted my companion from the East 
to experience that rare paradox of crossing the Mojave 
Desert one day and climbing to frozen snowbanks the next. 

Thus, on our second day out, we camped in a wide, 
forested basin beside chuckling little Cottonwood Creek, 
and cast our flies to enough eager golden trout for our 
supper. Our saddle horses and pack mules, after seven 
hours of climbing from the hot valley, reveled in the rich 
grass of the meadow before our tent. Later we climbed 
to the lakes, where we took goldens up to a pound in 
weight, and cast our lures to the big fellows. 

Cottonwood Lakes are deep and very blue, and lie in a 
closely connected chain under beetling granite walls which 
rise to the 14,000-foot crest of Mt. Langely. To the west 
is Army Pass, over which the trail leads to Mt. Whitney. 
Upon examination we found this trail to be still impassable 
because of deep drifts of frozen snow. This route enables 


Poem it was an immediate desire for solitude that 


~ 


Little Whitney Meadow is typical of the many park-like stretches in the high Sierras. 


one to reach Whitney’s base in an easy day from Golden 
Trout Camp, which nestles in a fine grove of foxtail pine 
and tamarack and offers splendid accommodations for 
climbers and fishermen. 

The fame of the goldens lures vacationists here, for prac- 
tically every stream, every lake and lakelet, has its quota 
of these beautiful and gamey trout, which are not found in 
any other region on earth. In this basin they have been 
planted for more than twenty years, and in the lakes they 
have been taken up to a weight of seven pounds. They will 
nearly always rise to the fly, and are perhaps as finished 
acrobats in the air as their famous cousins, the rainbows. 
So beautiful are these trout that a word description is alto- 
gether futile. One must catch, then breathlessly examine, 
his first golden. 

We did not tarry long here, for our purpose was to ex- 
plore further back, and to fish waters where the trout knew 
little, if anything, of the artificial fly. So we packed up 
and leisurely climbed into Horseshoe Meadow, a beautiful 





Between the sod stream banks in the 


background meanders Golden Trout Creek, in which the shining goldens are always to be seen. 
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green basin several miles in area. In Cottonwood Pass, at Very gradually the trail descended and we noted a change 
11,000 feet, we crossed the main crest of the range, and in the forest trees. The pinon and foxtail pine were here 


stood upon the Pacific slope. 
Somewhere about here, within a comparatively short 


time, the new 
trans-Sierra 
highway, con- 
necting Owens 
Valley to the 
east with the 
great San 
Joaquin Val- 
ley, will cross 
the range. 
Thus, at a 
thousand feet 
higher than 
the famed 
Tioga Pass of 
Yosemite, the 
motoring pub- 
lic may enter 
the vast back 
country of 
the enlarged 
Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. 
Just over 
the summit of 
the passis 
born a_ tiny 
stream which 
has no like in 
all the world. 
It is Golden 
Trout Creek 
which, by a 
peculiar quirk 
of nature, 
gave to fish- 
ermen and 
scientists this 
beautiful fish. 
All the gold- 
ens in other 
h i g h Sierra 
waters were 
i nt roduced 
from parent 
stock in this 
little brook. A 
scientific ex- 
planation for 
the bright 
goldencolor of 
these trout is 
the bright yel- 
low gravel of 
the creek bed, 
which may 
possibly have 
influenced 
their color 
through many 
centuries. 


The creek gathers volume as one follows it westward 
down Whitney Meadow, and embraces many other placid 
We rode silently over the green meadow 
grass and saw hundreds of the shining trout in the clear 


little brooks. 


Above timberline—fishing for the golden beauties. The mountain peak is Mt. Barnard, 
14,003 feet high. The fame of the “goldens” lures vacationists here, for every stream, 
lake and lakelet holds these beautiful, gamey trout. 


replaced by firs, which increased in size to noble columns 
six feet in diameter before we finally reached the rim of 


Kern Canyon. 

Perhaps the 
greatest charm 
of this wilder- 
ness is the 
diversity of 
climate and 
surroundings 
due to the 
varying 
changes of 
altitude. We 
descended 
from the high 
country, with 
its alpine 
lakes, jagged 
granite peaks 
and frosty 
nights to the 
verdant mid- 
summer of the 
Kern Canyon, 
at 6,000 feet, 
all within a 
few hours. 
Here the 
mighty river 
surges musi- 
cally through 
walls of park- 
like groves of 
giant firs and 
pines. At the 
Camp Lewis 
Ranger Sta- 
tion we regis- 


‘tered, then 


turned up the 
canyon and 
rode three 
miles to Fun- 
sten Meadow. 
We unpacked 
and prepared 
a quick sup- 
per for, tired 
as we were 
after seven 
hours in the 
saddle, we 
wanted to cast 
a few flies to 
the fighting 
Kern rain- 
bows. 

At our front 
door, across a 
stretch of 
ereen lawn, 
the river 


swirled in a wide, swift riffle, in which trout were rising. | 
cast across the water, missing the fish with usual “first of 
the season” anxiety. A moment later I hooked and landed 
a ten-inch beauty—then another. My companion did like- 


water. My companion, who had come from the East to wise. Working gradually downstream we approached a 


study the goldens, caught nineteen of them on his flies. 


log jam. My fly trailed in the current almost under it. A 
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fish struck, and surged 
out into the current, 
fighting furiously. 

He turned back to- 
ward the interlaced mass 
of submerged logs as I 
snubbed him to the limit 
with my five-ounce rod. 
Again he went into the 
swift water. Then he 
leaped, and my “three- 
pounder” proved to be 
only a sixteen-inch fish. 
So savagely do they 
fight in that unbelieva- 
bly swift current, we 
many times found our 
“monster” trout to be 
only a pound-and-a-half 
fish. 

After netting that 
trout I quit for the eve- 
ning, for we had enough 
for supper. Next day 
my companion elected 
to fish upstream from 
camp while I fished 
down. We agreed to 
keep only a half dozen 
pan-size trout for cook- 
ing, and to return to the water the fish that were unhurt. 
In the first swift riffle | landed two that were well over a 
pound each. Others followed, to be gently slipped back 
after giving up the glorious fight, and by midmorning | 
had only fished to the lower end of the meadow, so con- 
tinuous was the fishing water. At camp I found that my 
companion had had similar sport, and was enthusiastic. 

Days pass quickly in these canyon camps. There is so 
much to see when one tires of fishing. Many deep gorges 
offer delightful exploring trips, and usually, after thread- 
ing their rock-strewn beds for a short distance, one comes 
to a high granite barrier, over which pours a silvery water- 
fall. Tree and bracken ferns grow in miniature forests in 
these densely shaded depths. 

Deer, with fawns, are found hiding, 


the varying altitude. 


and often cougar 


2. ‘ ats. 


et” fie? 
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The great charm of this wilderness country is the diverstiy of climate and surroundings, due to 
High peaks, with alpine lakes, verdant canyons and mountain meadow 
stretches, with park-like groves of giant firs and pines conspire to lure the lover of the outdoors. 


This is Funsten Meadow. 


tracks will indicate where the big cat has lain in wait for 
them. 

In the upper Kern Canyon conditions are ideal for the 
permanent camper. Fishing is unsurpassed, even for the 
novice who is trying out his first fly. All of the conifers 
common to this elevation grow at their best. We had 
about us sugar pines, yellow pines, red and silver firs and 
cedars. Wild flowers bloom in unending procession. We 
were only eighteen miles from Mineral King, reached by 
a good road from San Joaquin Valley points. The trail 
crossing Franklin Pass is through a region of wild alpine 
splendor, in direct contrast to the intimate, arboreal sur- 
roundings of the canyon. 

Reluctantly we left Funsten Meadow to take the upriver 
trail for the high country again, but a certain little-known 
lake lured us on. All 
day we rode along the 
singing river, which 
gradually lessened in 
volume as its tribu- 
taries, many of which 
dashed over the canyon 
walls in tremendous 
falls, were passed. 

The trail up the main 
stream climbed past a 
long succession of white 
cascades and falls, and 
then ascended a_ last 
giant apron of glacial 
polished bedrock into 
the upper basin. Here 
we found more than a 
score of clear lakes of 
varying sizes, each set 
snugly in its own little 
grass - encircled glade. 
be. the west, north and 

st jagged, snow- 
(Continuing on 
page 364) 
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One day we made the long, gradual ascent into Shepard Pass, where, at 12,000 feet, lay a huge 
snowbank thirty feet in depth. With our loaded pack animals, walking seemed highly desirable. 








The first sign of spring in the Canadian forests. A 
woodsman posting the trail of the summer forest tourist. 
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Seemingly vicious, “The Hound of Luckerstown” is but a 
coral formation off the shore of Luckerstown, Bermuda. 
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Fred McWhorter 


When young these trees were twined together at Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. They are known as the “Affection Elms.” 


Allen Fraser 





2 at % y e a : } 9 ‘ T. Carl Haycock 
< a, 1-= pm, *) Captor and captives. Young fawns bask in the sun 
. with the dog that found them on the Kaibab National 
Forest, Arizona. 
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Arnold Hausu 
The big trees of New Zealand answer the call of the 
H. Armstrong Roberts lumberman. Massive kauri logs ready for the sawmill. 
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J. L. Woodbury 


Near Fryeburg, Maine, is this elm with the twisting 
branch, which forms an almost perfect “O.” 





ac : rows 
Undaunted plant life. Hairbells and blueberries, with 
hardy pines, cling to life on this rock in Lake Superior. 


Where cougars are caught to order. The cabin of Jim 
Owens, old-time hunter, on the Grand Canyon Trail. 





RL Fromme 
But three weeks old, this lynx, known as the “Melba 


Golf Lynx,’ seems bored with the world as it sees it in 
an Oregon forest. 
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Mrs. C. R. Thompson * 





Said to be the largest elm tree in Minnesota, this old 


tree at Cannon Falls has a limb spread of 100 feet. a mae Goldman-Locke 
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Mexico’s pine forests are similar in character to the western yellow pine forests of the Rocky Mountain region. 


Mexico's Pine Forests 


By WittiAM D. DurLAND 


Y INTEREST in Mexico’s forestal affairs is primar- 

M ily prompted by the fact that I am, by education, a 

forester; but also, and of equal importance, by the 

fact that this neighbor republic, adjoining our border on the 

south and comprising better than 100,000,000 acres of tim- 

berland, contains an immediately accessible body of cheap 
virgin pine timber. 

In 1900 when the migration of the lumber industry from 
the white pine region of the Lake States to the southern pine 
region of the Gulf States was materializing, pine stumpage 
could be purchased from the government land agents at 
$1.25 an acre. At this time $10,000 would have acquired 
about 100,000,000 feet of the finest long leaf pine that ever 
grew, and with it 10,000 acres of fertile land with probable 
sulphur, salt, oil, or gas deposits beneath its surface. It 
was this timber resource, cheaply acquired, that accumu- 
lated the fortunes, and created the industry which contrib- 
uted so largely to the South’s development of the past two 
decades. 

But I am concerned with timber from a commercial 
standpoint and where it may be obtained now. Practically 
the entire forest area east of the prairie lands of Texas, 
Oklalioma, Kansas and the Dakotas has been cut over and 





Logging is carried on in the same way as in western United States, some of the operations 
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that which remains is strongly held. The Pacific slope of 
California, Oregon and Washington, and the Inland Em- 
pire of Idaho and Montana containing the principal remain- 
ing domestic supply, are already in large and substantial 
ownerships. The Rocky Mountain region, west of the Prai- 
rie States, extending from Idaho through Colorado into 
New Mexico, has possibilities but the stumpage is not, as a 
rule, cheap. Alaska suggests itself along with portions of 
Canada, but these being primarily pulp-wood regions afford- 
ing supplies to paper-mill companies, the problems immedi- 
ately assume complicated proportions. Mexico is the re- 
maining region to consider and because of its past record of 
revolutionary and political disturbances, it may appear 
unattractive. 

It is pointed out that the quest and ownership of desirable 
cheap pine stumpage in Mexico is not a suitable occupation 
for one seeking unmolested comforts. Yet Mexico offers no 
more difficulties than did the Gulf region, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, or other portions of the United States. It is en- 
tirely a matter of viewpoint and not fact, that south of the 
Rio Grande one would be made to dance to the tune of 
Mexican firearms. 


reaching considerable magnitude. 











Mexico’s pine forests extending 600 miles south of the Rio Grande, are as a rule open and park-like. 


Determined to look over the Mexican pine timber belt 
from the air, and to size the situation up for myself, I left 
El Paso, in a glorious sunrise and an airplane, headed south. 
I saw pine timber from within a few miles south of Juarez 
to Mexico City; frora Guadalajara to Tepic; from Mazatlan 
to Durango. I saw pine timber in the eight states of Chi- 
huahua, Sonora, Durango, Sinaloa, Jalisco, Michoacan, 
Tepic and Zacatecas. When informed that I could possibly 
annex for ownership as much as 2,000,000 acres of pine- 
covered timberland in one block for the sum of $200,000, or 
twenty cents an acre, opportunity indeed was crashing the 
door. At the estimated wood volume this price calculates 
four cents a thousand board feet which is more in line with 
the stumpage prices of the early American timber days than 
any now accessible body of softwoods on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

Beginning just below the Rio Grande and extending 
southward in a bandlike strip about 100 miles wide and 600 
miles long, straddling the divide summits which separate 
the water flowing east over the central mesa into the Gulf of 
Mexico, from those flowing west over the Pacific slope into 
the Gulf of California, is found the backbone of Mexico’s 
pine forests. This pine region contains, by various esti- 
mates in excess of one hundred billion feet of timber on 
about fifty million acres. While western Chihuahua and 
Durango, eastern Sonora and Sinaloa, of the northern prov- 
inces, and western, and central Jalisco and Michoacan of 
the midwestern provinces, are the principal pine locations, 
portions of the connecting provinces of Tepic and Zaca- 
tecas are also included. 

Similar in character to the western yellow pine forests of 
the Rocky Mountain region, Mexico’s pine forests have a 


natural preference for the temperate climate of the higher 
altitudes. Forest stands are fairly dense at 5,000 feet ele- 
vation, but at 7,000 to 9,000 feet they appear at their 
best. The lower limits of the pine belt find chaparral, 
juniper and pinon pine prominent in the composition, merg- 
ing at a higher elevation into open stands of Chihuahua or 
Mexican pine, followed by the denser stands of yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, white fir, spruce and bald cypress in the draw- 
heads and on the ridge tops. Oaks are frequently found 
intermixed with the better pine stands, the extent of mixture 
and degree of occurrence varying with the locality. Botanic- 
ally there are several species of pine but in point of com- 
position Mexican and western yellow pine make up about 
ninety-five per cent of the pine-timber census. From the 
standpoint of volume, within the pine belt proper, seventy 
per cent is pine, twenty-four per cent oak and six per cent 
miscellaneous hardwoods. Of the genus Pinus, the species 
arizonica, chihuahua, pondosa, leiphylla, teocote, ayacahuite, 
hartweigii, montezuma, oocarpa, pseudostrobus, altamurani 


and occasionally the pinon pines, are exploited, manufac- 
tured into lumber and sold on the Mexican and United 
States markets competitively with the California white and 


pondoso pines of trade. 

The topography of this pine region consists of a succes- 
sion of comparatively flat mesas and ridges alternating with 
valleys and canyons. The latter are relatively shallow at 
high elevations but deepen as they reach the lower altitudes. 
Soil is a loam, dark red to black, well drained and fertile. 
It is formed from the disintegration of rhyolite and basalt 
lavas, both of comparatively recent geological origin, and 
is continually fresh to moist, except on the more exposed 
ridges and southwestern slopes (Continuing on page 364) 





The pine forests below the Rio Grande produce thousands of railroad ties yearly for the National Line of Mexico. 
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To the Last Bird 


Mankind Is Watching the Decline and End of the Heath Hen 


By OLIN S. PETTINGILL, JR. 


Photographs by the Author 


Although Mr. Pettingill’s observations of the last heath hen were made in the 
spring of 1930, he reports that the sole survivor of the birds that served the 
early Pilgrims as food returned this spring to its traditional “booming” field, 
putting to an end the rumor that the Martha’s Vineyard rooster was dead. 


laboring people or servants 
The last heath hen was seen less than two months ago, captured for obser- & peop shiiancoes 


stipulated with their em- 
ployers not to have Heath- 
Hen brought to the table 
oftener than a few times in 
a week.” 


OR the second spring 
in succession the : aN 
CASEY ee PN vation purposes and released. 
his traditional “booming” 


field on the island of 


Recently the United States Biological Survey failed in a search for a mate for 
the surviving cock. It was begun more than two years ago. Thus the breed must 
fade out of existence with the death of the lone remaining bird shown below. 





Martha’s Vineyard, Mas- 
sachusetts. He awaited, as 
in years past, the arrival of his kin to take part in the weird 
courting performance. But he waited in vain, for nowhere 
in the broad lands of the universe can be found another of 
his kind. He alone lives on, the last heath hen in existence, 
clinging to life tenaciously as if to keep his race from in- 
creasing the 
phantom hosts 
of wild life 
in America. 
The story 
leading up to 
this solitary 
bird is one 
which can be 
divided into 
two consecu- 
tive periods. 
The first deals 
with it as a 
species of the 
Middle Atlan- 
tic and New 
England 
States, a bird 
definitely rec- 
ognized as a 
part of the 
colonial wild 
life and one of 
the first to de- 
crease with the 
onslaught of 
the white man. 
The second 
pertains to its 
insular isola- 
tion and grad- 
ual depletion 
due to cir- 
cumstances to 
which man has 
directly and indirectly contributed. Designated by the 
names of heathcocke, he’then, pheysant, and grous, this east- 
ern species of pinnated grouse was plentiful in certain parts 
of Massachusetts. For instance, Wood in his New England’s 
Prospect, published in 1635, writes: “Heathcocke and 
partridges be common: he that is husband and will be be- 
stirring betime, may kill halfe dozen in a morning.” Ac- 
cording to Governor Winthrop in 1840, “they were so com- 
mon on the ancient bushy site of the city of Boston, that 





The lone bachelor—last of his tribe, must witness the extinction of his species. 
Though his death has been reported several times, the report was false, as he 
has been seen within the last two months, according to the author. 


Dr. Alfred O. Gross, of 
Bowdoin College, in compiling the meager existing records, 
states that the former range of the heath hen extended from 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and probably Maine, south- 
ward through Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia and pos- 
sibly the Car- 
olinas. Even 
then, however, 
the bird was 
in no way uni- 
formly dis- 
tributed and 
was restricted 
chiefly to 
open, sandy 
lands. From 
this it would 
seem that the 
clearing away 
of the forests 
by the settlers 
and the sow- 
ing of grain 
and = grasses 
would favor 
its increase. 
But other fac- 
tors overbal- 
anced this 
impetus, and 
by the nine- 
teenth century 
the decline in 
numbers was 
evident. 

The State of 
New York, in 
February, 
1791, sound- 
ed the danger 
signal when it 
enacted a law entitled “An Act for the preservation of the 
Heathen and other game.” Although this law stood as a 
first step taken by the Government toward the conserva- 
tion of the heath hen, it was but slightly heeded. Poach- 
ing went on. In 1844 the heath hen was believed to be 
extinct, or nearly so, on Long Island. It continued its 
survival in favorable places throughout New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. There are no records of the heath hen on the 
continent after 1869. 
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Owing to a “biological accident” the heath hen was still 
to be preserved for a few human generations to come on 
Martha’s Vineyard. Partially free from the encroachments 
of man and some of the predacious animals of the mainland, 
it retained its ancestral customs in a favorable habitat. The 


esting birds in the East from the standpoint of avian court- 
ship, however. When this bird was plentiful various 
“booming” fields were selected where, during the early 
morning and late afternoon hours, flocks would gather to 
feed and perform their courtship antics. Out of the uncer- 





The last “booming” field of the heath hen. Here for the past two years the one remaining bird has made regu- 


lar spring-time visits—instinct undoubtedly urging him to continue to seek a mate. 


The blind shown in the 


center of the picture was erected for the purpose of securing pictures and making close observations. 


ensuing history of the bird leading to the present day has 
been one of fluctuation in numbers of seasons when it prom- 
ised to return to its original status, of efforts made by legis- 
lature and organizations to bring about suitable conditions 
for its increase. Then came the sudden drops in numbers 
when some turn of fate reduced the flock to a lower level 
than ever before. 

The decline of the heath hen has been caused for the most 
part by man. Unlike many birds its has been unable to cope 
with the changing conditions which he has brought about. 
Where man has eliminated some of its natural enemies he 
has in turn introduced others equally, if not more destruc- 
tive. Outstanding among these are the cats. Being a sum- 
mer resort Martha’s Vineyard has a winter population of 
5,000 people and a summer population of 50,000. Many of 
the summer people bring cats to rid their summer homes of 
rats and mice, and these carnivores are allowed to remain 
with the result that they have gone wild and have been one 
of the worst enemies of the heath hen. Hawks and owls are 
found in exceptional abundance and were observed in sev- 
eral cases to prey on the heath hen. 

Disease in the form of parasites no doubt have been fac- 
‘ tors in the decline of this bird. With the small numbers of 
recent years, sterility and excess of males have also been 
considered logical reasons. Fires among the scrub oaks 
during the nesting season probably interrupted the produc- 
tion of broods that might have prolonged the existence of 
the species. Thus, from 1916 to 1927, the birds decreased 
from 2,000 to twelve, two of which were females. In 1928 the 
census showed but three males. Today only one remains. 

Economically, there will be no loss in the extinction of 
the heath hen. It was never held high in the estimation of 
sportsmen. Its direct, ponderous flight made it an easy 
target. Its meat as a food was not relished particularly and 
only in the early days of this country was it of any impor- 
tance commercially. It has been sentiment alone which has 
prompted conservation. 

With the passing of the species goes one of the most inter- 


tain light of dawn they would appear, singly and in flocks, 
some on wing, and others walking. A “three-ringed circus” 
ensued. Cacklings and “tootings,” accompanied by the 
fluttering of wings and struttings, made the show a lively as 
well as a varied one. Flashes of brilliant orange from the 
inflated air sacs of the males were followed by a hollow 
“whoooo000000-dooo0000h” sound caused by the escaping 
air. At the same time they took on a grotesque outline 
with their pinnate feathers of the neck thrown forward, wing 
primaries outstretched, and neck extended. Intermittently 
their feet would patter on the ground. To all this the 
females were indifferent onlookers. 

For the last three springs the author made visits to an 
age-old “booming” field, the last one to be used by the heath 
hen. The field itself is nothing out of the ordinary, being 
an old meadow on the highway between Edgartown and 
West Tisbury. Nearby is the farm of James Green where 
bird lovers the country over have stopped to get a glimpse 
of a vanishing bird. In the center of the field a blind has 
been erected by the Division of Fisheries and Game of Mas- 
sachusetts and baited so as to attract the heath hen. Thus 
it is possible to obtain observations and photographs at close 
range. My first visit to the blind was a memorable one. 
My notes, in part, read: 

“It is still dark, although the April morning cannot be far 
away. Fog—heavy sea fog—hangs about the blind. Still- 
ness prevails, interrupted at intervals by the wail of some 
distant fog horn. A Vesper sparrow soon pipes up, fol- 
lowed shortly by the ‘rain song’ of the robin. Darkness 
creeps away to the scrub oak plains bordering the field. 
Gray light seeps in through two lookout holes. Now is the 
time for the heath hen! 

“Time has elapsed and still there is no sign. The caroling 
of the early spring birds does not take the place of the mat- 
ing call of the heath hen. The sun is glistening across the 
moist and as yet leafless scrub oaks. A bird with direct 
flight and partridge form alights a hundred feet away. 
Glasses prove it the heath hen, (Continuing on page 383) 








tions were invariably located along a river, bayou, or 


On the Bayou Avoyelles—a Louisiana waterway once extensively used for transportation. 
shores are now lined with old field stands of gum and other hardwoods. 


Its 





otton Fields of Yesterday 


By G. H. Lentz 


1850, would show the farming population and the few towns 


[ THE early development of Louisiana the large planta- sluggish streams. Thus a map of Louisiana, made prior to 


other navigable waterway. Roads or highways did not concentrated along the rivers, bayous or man-made canals. 


exist, and the so-called “traces” were mere trails through 
the woods that were worn through continuous use by Indians, 


trappers and 
voy ageurs. 
With bulky 
crops such as 
corn, cotton 
and cane it 
was __ essential 
to have trans- 
portation to 
Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, 
N atitoches 
and Mobile, 
whence direct 
shipments to 
the mills of 
the northeast 
and to the 
markets of Eu- 
rope could be 
made. During 
the high-water 
stages it was 
possible to get 
supplies and 
equipment up 
to the head- 
waters of some 
of the more 


-* — W of 


The beautiful old plantation home of the Weeks at New Iberia on the Teche. Built in 
1852, it is a fine example of the manor houses of early colonial days. 
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The settlements along Bayou Macon in northern Louisiana 
and Bayou Teche of the Evangeline country in the southern 


portion of the 
state are out- 
standing _ex- 
amples and 
the Teche is 
still an impor- 
tant waterway. 

After the 
Civil War a 
sudden change 
took place 
when the 
plantation 
owners could 
no longer de- 
pend on slave 
labor. Many 
of the planters 
lost their for- 
tunes as well 
as their slaves 
during the war 
and later had 
insu ficient 
funds to carry 
on farming 
with hired la- 
bor, had there 


been any 
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available. Wholesale abandonment of large plantations 
was in order and in many instances these plantations were 
never reclaimed. With the advent of the railroads and later, 
with the development of highways, it was no longer neces- 
sary to depend upon the waterways for transportation. Sub- 
sequent to 1880, when new areas were opened up for farm- 
ing, the aim was and still is to locate farms near a railroad 
or along an improved road. 

During a year’s work in the hardwood bottomlands of 
Louisiana I was continually running across some of these 
abandoned plantations, mute reminders of earlier colonial 
days. In the southern portion of the state a magnificent 
row of live oaks may lead to a few scattered walls or a pile 
of brick, all that is left of an old manor house. North of 
the range of the live oak it is often more difficult to trace the 
old roadways but a tell-tale heap of brick, an old cistern, 
drainage 
canals and 
possibly a few 
low levees 
along the 
bayou — bank, 
tell the tale 
equally well. 
Nature has 
taken steps to 
hide these evi- 
dences of for- 
mer cultiva- 
tion and trees 
have invaria- 
bly been used 
as tools. 

In Madison 
Parish, a 
sixty-year-old 
stand of cot- 
tonwood and 
red gum was 
found on land 


cotton rows 

were still discernible even though some of the larger trees 
were three feet or more in diameter. On the old Richardson 
Plantation in this parish tragic events followed the war. The 
owner lost his slaves, his wife died from a nervous break- 
down, and a few years later, after he was completely bank- 
rupt, he also died. In its heyday this plantation worked 
over a hundred slaves in the cotton fields and close to a 
thousand acres were cultivated. Years of hard labor had 
developed a system of drainage canals for the tract and a 
levee protected the area from the spring overflow. Two 
large heaps of brick showed where the chimneys of the 
manor house had stood, and indicated its ample proportions. 
A cistern, carefully bricked up and still full of water, was 
located at the rear of the house near what may have been 
the “gallery.” Several hundred yards from the house a row 
of smaller brick piles was all that could be seen of the 
slave quarters. 

After the plantation was abandoned it was not long before 
the forest again claimed the land. On the bare sites cotton- 
wood seeded into pure stands while red gum and other 
hardwoods reclaimed the pastures. Now, about sixty years 
from the time the last farm crop was harvested, a timber 
crop is being cut. For several months an average sized saw- 





mill has operated entirely on the cottonwood logs cut from 
the stands in the old cotton fields. The land is still poten- 
tial farm land but it lies miles from a highway or railroad 
and the bayou flowing through the area is no longer navi- 
gable. 

The history and origin of many thousands of acres of young 
timber can be traced back in this way and the uniform even- 
aged condition of the stand forms a great contrast to the 
all-aged condition of the virgin stands. But not all of the 
young stands are found on lands abandoned between 1860 
and 1870. Many stands may be only sixteen to twenty 
years old and another story lies back of their origin and 
again it is a story of abandoned cotton fields. 

The cotton industry and farming in general in Louisiana 
had fully recovered by 1900 and new lands were being 
cleared, new “deadnings” made to provide a larger acreage 
for cotton pro- 
duction. Then 
in 1908 the 
boll weevil 
began its dep- 
redations. 
Profits of for- 
mer years 
were wiped 
out with the 
advent of this 
pest and again 
the abandon- 
ment of farm 
lands _ began. 
The one-crop 
system under 
which cotton 
has been 
grown left no 
alternative and 
thousands of 
acres were no 
longer tilled. 


These are cottonwood logs cut on the old Richardson plantation. Prior to 1860 this ap ; 
where cotton land was given over to cotton fields. With ideal 
once  flour- seed-bed con- 
ished. The ditions and 
with yearly 


seed crops of red gum and cottonwood it was only a few 
years before these species became established and they are 
now making excellent growth in diameter and height. 

The shortage of farm labor during the World War, the 
high wages paid to laborers in northern factories, and the 
hard times of 1920 and 1921, were other factors that brought 
about a further increase in the area of old, abandoned fields. 
In the Northern States and in other regions with a shorter 
growing season than the South, and even in the uplands of 
Louisiana these farm lands may lie idle for years. In the 
rich bottomlands of the large rivers such is not the case and 
after land has “laid out” for a few years the seed from 
nearby trees reseeds it and an old field stand soon becomes 
established. With new methods of farming and more inten- 
sive cultivation through the use of improved farm machin- 
ery, other areas will be abandoned in the future and new 
hardwood stands will result. If they are handled wisely 
these stands will help meet the increasing demand for south- 
ern hardwoods and a timber crop in place of a cotton crop 
will be harvested. A few farsighted lumbermen who own 
young hardwood timber are cutting it under a logging plan 
so that only the larger trees are cut and a thrifty stand re- 
mains to produce another cut in from ten to fifteen years. 








State Forests and 


the Unemployed 


y 
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NE of the great difficulties in the relief of the unem- 
() ployed is to find constructive work which can be 

done immediately. Any public building program 
requires long preliminary negotiations, in the selection and 
purchase of the site, preparations and approval of the archi- 
tect’s plans, and the letting of contracts. On the other hand, 
in public forests men can be put to work almost at once pro- 
vided, of course, there is a skeleton organization which can 
be expanded. 

In the early winter, when the unemployment situation be- 
came acute in Connecticut, the State Board of Finance and 
Control, under Governor Trumbull, felt that it would be well 
to try out some of the unemployed on work in the state forests 
and parks, and allotted $10,000 for the experiment. Since 
the forests and parks are under separate bureaus, the money 
was divided—$7,000 to the forests and $3,000 to the parks. 
Several crews were immediately organized and altogether 
about eighty men were employed in the state forests during 
the period from January 7 and February 6. With the excep- 
tion of a forester employed for a few days, all of the inspec- 
tion and planning was carried out by Department men. Con- 
sequently only their travel expenses 
were charged against the emergency 
appropriation. It was necessary, 
however, to purchase a large number 
of axes, saws, brush scythes and ma- 
chetes to carry out the work. Allto- 
gether eighty-eight per cent of the 
initial appropriation was spent on 
payrolls, nine per cent on expenses 
incident to administration and super- 
vision, and three per cent for the pur- 
chase of tools. 

As Dean of the Graduate School at 
Yale, Governor Wilbur Cross has 
always taken a keen interest in the 
Yale Forest School and _ forestry. 
Therefore he saw the practicability of 
using a large number of men in the 
state forests and enthusiastically in- 
corporated the idea in his inaugural 


Some scenes in one of Connecticut’s State Forests th 


Above—A forest road in the People’s State Forest. Left—Dead chestnut is removed from the forest for fence posts. 
Cordwood cut in thinning operations on the Paugnut State Forest. 
























at furnished work for hundreds of unemployed men last winter. 


message, urging an emergency appropriation for the purpose. 
On February 4 he signed a bill appropriating $100,000 to the 
State Park and Forest Commission to be used in the employ- 
ment of labor for the improvement and development of the 
state forests and parks. 

The existing crews were immediately enlarged and new 
crews, of about twenty men each, were organized under prac- 
tical woods foremen. All of the foremen were under trained 
foresters and the work executed in accordance with forestry 
principles. All applicants were registered and those with 
the largest number of dependents had the first call. In the 
communities near the forests at least one man in every five 
had a car and was able to transport the others. In the case 
of more distant cities the men were transported by the cities, 
which were remunerated with free wood for distribution to 
the poor. As there were no state forests near the large cities, 
camps were established in the forests. In these camps the 


men received thirty cents an hour and board. All other 
laborers received 40 cents an hour for time employed, which 
was limited to five days a week. The woods foremen receive 
fifty cents an hour. 


A few extra foresters were employed on 
a temporary basis at salaries ranging 
from $100 to $150 a month and ex- 
penses. A large percentage of the 
men had had experience in chopping 
wood at some period in their lives— 
some of them had chopped wood in 
Canada, in Russia, in Italy and on 
New England farms. On the other 
hand, there were artists, musicians 
and those who had never worked out 
of doors. Such men were used chiefly 
in burning brush. ° 

One of the main arguments for the 
appropriation was to safeguard the 
seventeen state forests from fire. 
These forests, which aggregate 57,000 
acres, are in separate blocks, some of 
them containing several thousand 
acres. The plan called for dividing 
theseby fire (Continuing on page 382) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Burnin’ Meat” 


EAUTY in nature is godliness. Loose and lethargic 
B human habits which spell ugliness, uncleanness, or 

deformity are as truly ungodly in nature as they are 
in life. A clean and unspoiled woodland is as welcome and 
as inspiring as a clean and unspoiled character; happy and 
healthy children of the woodland—birds and beasts of the 
wild—are as beauteous as the happy and healthy children 
of mankind. 

But—turn to page 325 and study the pictures. Then 
read Mr. Kipp’s narrative of “burnin’ meat’”—a term given 
by old-timers to the burning of living creatures of the wild 
by forest fire. The thought is unutterably horrible, the 
story ugly, the pictures ghastly. Yet it is a story every 
outdoor-loving American should read and retain. It is a 
story that challenges sportsmen if they hope to keep the 
forest and streams populated with game animals, birds and 
fish. It is a story that discredits the humanness in humanity, 
that challenges those who profess godliness. 

While Mr. Kipp’s story is lurid, horrible, one of extreme 
suffering, agony and death, it is enlightening in its truth. 
He tells of what the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
has found about the terrific and appalling slaughter and 
maiming of animals, birds and fish in forest fires. He 
tells of great numbers of deer found burned to death after 
a single fire, eighteen in one small area, and of deplorable, 
almost undescribable scenes when the smoke had cleared 
away. Following one large fire sixty per cent of the deer 
surviving the flame suffered badly burned feet. 

Without reserve he tells of the finding of deer walking on 
their knees after fire had seared away their feet and fore- 
legs, of fawns so badly burned that they were easy prey 
even for dogs, of fire-crippled does gored to death by cows. 


He tells of animals without number dying from disease 
and from suffocation by gas and smoke; of grouse, quail, 
and other birds succumbing; of rivers and lakes filled with 
dead fish. Even dogfish, one of the hardest to kill by lack 
of oxygen, were found in a helpless condition. Frogs and 
crayfish perished by the thousands. 

But most damaging was the dangerous concentrations of 
game and birds following a fire, and the serious effect on 
reproduction of their kind. Without cover, without food, 
they became easy prey in these concentrations for the 
predators—coyotes, foxes, owls and hawks. 

It is an ugly picture. And its grimness is accentuated by 
one indisputable fact—that ninety-nine per cent of all of 
Wisconsin’s forest fires find their origin in human careless- 
ness or maliciousness. Wisconsin’s problem does not differ 
materially from that of the other states—in each case it 
is the thoughtless and careless user of the woodlands killing 
the things he pretends to love, destroying the godliness in 
nature. 

The true sportsman has long frowned upon violations of 
game and fish laws, chiefly because they abuse and restrict 
his privilege. Yet in Wisconsin forest fires destroy more 
game and fish than all game and fish law violations. When 
all is considered, forest fires throughout the country, ninety 
per cent of which are caused by users of the woodland, con- 
sume more game and fish, directly and indirectly, than the 
guns of all the hunters and the hooks of all the anglers. Is 
this not a challenge to those who would restore and preserve 
America’s wild creatures? When those who go to nature 
for recreation or for beauty are made to sense “burnin’ 
meat” in every loose and lethargic habit, the beauty of living 
things shall endure. 


Building Forest Stability 


is launched upon the herculean task of unravelling 

the tangled skeins that seem to account for the prostra- 
tion of the forest industries. The available supply of wood 
is being drawn upon with a wasteful and competitive haste 
that has created overproduction with its attendant demorali- 
zation of markets, investments and industrial forest stability. 
The situation confronting the forest industries is not a child 
of the present business depression. It has been developing 
and becoming more acute during the past decade and longer. 
It is so far-reaching and so interwoven with American 
industry ‘and economic prosperity in general that it merits 
widest publicity and public understanding. 
_ The primary task before the Timber Conservation Board 
is the stabilization of the forest industries in the interest of 


Pir issnche HOOVER’S Timber Conservation Board 


better conservation and more orderly production and mar- 
keting of wood products, and hence the maintenance of 
prices which permit operations at a profit and the growing 
of timber as a permanent industry. The attainment of 
these objectives is not an easy task. Even if voluntary 
mergers to curb output are condoned, the physical difficul- 
ties in perfecting cooperation among thousands of operators 
are at once apparent. 

If control of output is recognized through the medium 
of interstate compacts, what shall the public receive in the 
interest of the consumer? Price fixing? It is difficult to 
conceive of this. Public supervision of woods operations, 
which cannot be discriminatory save perhaps for farmers 
woodlots, in the interests of good silviculture and sustained 
yield? That, too, is difficult to picture particularly in view 
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of our complex and decentralized political structure. There 
is reason to believe that for an indefinite period: wood like 
other commodities will continue to be subjected to the old 
law of supply and demand. 

This being the case, it would seem that permanent stabili- 
zation of forest industries must be based upon far clearer 
knowledge than at present available of what lands are 
really suitable for commercial timber growing. Present 
knowledge on the subject is confused, inaccurate, and mis- 
leading. It would be helpful to the industry to write off the 
books, figuratively speaking, the millions of acres of low- 
grade foresi lands that give no promise of profitable opera- 
tion and are thus a competitive and financial liability. The 
chief asset of these lands is their public utility value for soil, 
water, recreation and wild life conservation. Responsibility 
for their management for these purposes will sooner or later 
fall upon the public. With them out of the figuring, so far 
as commercial forestry is concerned, a land foundation for 
permanent forest industries would be clearly defined and 
the building of permanent stabilization greatly clarified. 
Knowledge that will make possible the concentration of 
commercial timber growing to soils and areas that promise 
reasonable returns for time and money expended will hasten 
tremendously progress towards eventual stabilization and in- 
telligent forest land utilization. 


Present-day knowledge does not permit any such delinea- 
tion of commercial and non-commercial forest lands. The 
first step to this end would be a survey or at least a re- 
connaissance by some such body as the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, or it might be included by the 
Forest Service in its national timber survey recently au- 
thorized by Congress. Such a survey could determine 
roughly at least the forest areas of public consequence chiefly 
valuable for public utility purposes and those chiefly 
adapted to industrial effort. This done, it should not be 
difficult to outline basic policies of forest land utilization. 
On the one hand there would be a clear picture of the areas 
which should be managed by the states, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or other public agencies; and on the other hand, 
the areas upon which private industry can concentrate its 
efforts with some assurance of financial success. 

While this knowledge would not necessarily give immedi- 
ate relief to the present stress of the forest industries, it is, 
we believe, a basic factor in planning forest stability for 
the future and in developing the intelligent use of all forest 
land. After all, the problem that should disturb us today 
is not just the fate of wood as a commercial product, but the 
fate of forest land and its inherent natural values and public 
utility. 


Twenty Years of Forest Acquisition 


Weeks Act. The Act contemplated the acquisition of 
six million acres, to be selected for the protection their 
forests would give to navigable rivers in the White Mountains 
of New England and the Appalachian Mountains of the East 
and South. Thirteen years later, with the original program 
less than forty per cent completed, Congress passed the 
Clarke-McNary law, expanding the authority of the Gov- 
ernment to acquire lands on the watersheds of navigable 
streams, for the production of timber, as well as for the pro- 
tection of the streams. Thus was the National Forest pro- 
gram of the eastern states extended to include the cut-over 
areas of the Lake States, and the pine lands and mountain 
sections of the South. Accordingly, in the spring of 1928, 
the National Forest Reservation Commission recommended 
expanding Federal ownership of forest land in the eastern 
half of the United States to 15,000,000 acres during the suc- 
ceeding ten years at a contemplated cost of $40,000,000. 
This fiscal program has not received the support of Congress 
which continues to hold appropriations to $2,000,000 a year. 
Twenty years of forest acquisition and the original pro- 
gram is still uncompleted. The ups and downs of annual 
appropriations show a total of $23,000,000 expended and 
4,500,000 acres acquired. In addition, more than a million 
acres were reserved from the Public Domain or acquired 
through exchange with the State of Michigan. This brings 
the total acquired area to 5,750,000 acres. The objects of 
the law have been expanded but nowhere can one point to a 
completed project. No better example of this is available 
than in the Pisgah National Forest in the mountains of 
western North Carolina. 
Conceived more than thirty years ago, the creation of this 
forest is described in Miss Laxton’s article in this issue of 


[Wea years have passed since Congress passed the 


AMERICAN Forests. A true example of the objects for 
which the Weeks law was originally drawn, the Pisgah 
National Forest protects the headwaters of important inter- 
state navigable streams. Furthermore, in accordance with 
the broader interpretation given by the Clarke-McNary Act, 
it demonstrates timber growing under forest management, 
provides recreational facilities for thousands of people and 
serves as a refuge for wild life. This forest, which has been 
under Federal administration since January 1, 1915, scarcely 
covers more than half of the desired area. Starting out with 
less than 85,000 acres, the four units of the forest now total 
over 300,000 acres. It should be increased to 500,000 acres. 
This cannot be accomplished for less than a million dollars. 

If this is true for one of the oldest of the eastern national 
forests, what can be said of the others? There are few in 
a better position. Scarcely one-third of the program en- 
dorsed by Congress has been accomplished. The general 
public looks to the Government for better administration of 
its areas, but the administrators are handicapped with the 
responsibility of lands honey-combed with private properties 
over which they have no jurisdiction. 

If the eastern National Forests are adequately to protect 
the watersheds of our principal streams and rivers; if they 
are to demonstrate the growing of timber as a crop; if they 
are to meet the recreational needs of the people; if they are 
to serve truly as game refuges as well as hunting grounds, 
they must be large enough and sufficiently intact to be eco- 
nomically administered and broadly influential. The oppor- 
tunities as well as the responsibilities demand more aggres- 
sive attention by the public at large and by Congress in 
particular. The forest acquisition program must be pulled 
out of the rut of unimportant Government activities and 
given at least $5,000,000 annually for the next five years. 











The D.A. R. Forest in Texas 


Women of Lone Star State Dedicate 
Longleaf Pine Park 


By Rosert S. WAITE 


EVERAL years ago, while the State of Texas was de- 

bating the question of a State Park in its great eastern 

longleaf pine belt, the George Moffett Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, at Beaumont, was 
quietly at work formulating plans for a forest-park area 
in which could be restored a small section of the once great 
forest that was found by the white men when they first 
crossed the Sabine River. Forty 
miles north of Beaumont, in the 
heart of the longleaf pine dis- 
trict, the chapter, under the di- 
rection of its Regent, Mrs. W. 
P. McFaddin, who is also chair- 
man of conservation work of 
the D. A. R.’s in nine Western 
States, purchased one hundred 
and forty acres of cutover land. 
A fence was immediately built 
around the tract to keep out 
hogs and cattle and to discour- 
age trespassing. An attractive 
gate, the posts of which were 
made of native stone, was then 
erected and the chapter ofh- 
cially opened its forest park, 
the first in Texas and one of the 
first in the country. The State 
of Maryland, according to official records, several years ago 
dedicated the first D. A. R. forest in the country. 

Immediately following the purchase of the forest park 
the chapter erected a replica of the log cabin of the early 
Texas pioneer. The logs are chinked with clay and the 
chimney is of clay. The cabin serves as headquarters for 
the superintendent of the forests and as a forest museum and 
recreational center for the members of the chapter. 

To protect the forest park from fire the D. A. R.’s sought 
help from the state forester, and under his supervision fire lines 
were put ia throughout 
the area. These will be 
maintained by the 
chapter. The entrance 
to the forest park was 
located at a point 
where lumbermen and 
fires had left but a few 
scattered trees, a num- 
ber of which were seed 
trees. This was done, 
according to Mrs. Mc- 
Faddin, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating 
to visitors and tour- 
ists passing along the 
highway from Beau- 
mont to Dallas that 


nature will refor- = ——— 


est unaided where a 
few seed trees remain 
and real protection is 
given the young trees 
from fire. If undis- 





A replica of the log cabin of the early Texas 
pioneer has been erected by the Texas D. A. R.’s 
on their forest park near Beaumont. 





The entrance to the forest park is located at a point where a few 
scattered seed trees are left to demonstrate to visitors and tourists 
that nature will reforest unaided if given protection from fire. 


turbed, one longleaf tree will reforest five acres in this 
particular district of Texas, it was pointed out. 

The forest park was a gift from Mrs. McFaddin and her 
husband to the Daughters of the American Revolution. It 
is her hope that in making this move other chapters in the 
states over which she has jurisdiction—Texas, Missouri, 
Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Colorado— 
will follow the example set by 
the George Moffett Chapter. 
Always interested in forest 
conservation, the Regent be- 
lieves that the best way to stim- 
ulate forest and tree apprecia- 
tion is to actually establish and 
maintain a forest. 

In presenting the forest, Mrs. 
McF addin said: “We could not 
have chosen a more inspired 
place to dedicate our gifts and 
ourselves to nature’s needs. We 
must therefore learn to love the 
close companionship of the 
pines and mother them affec- 
tionately. In our work—our 
duty of reforestation and fire 
protection—we must pave the 
way to interest others in our constructive purposes.” 

The first D. A. R. forest park dedicated in America, ac- 
cording to The American Forestry Association, was at his- 
toric old Fort Lincoln, in Maryland, in 1924. 

In 1924 a memorial planting of 1,149 white pines was 
made, one for each member of the Maryland D. A. R., and 
during the same year the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion of the State made a planting of white pines, designed to 
form an eight-acre grove. In the spring of 1925 tree planting 
was continued with the setting out of Scotch pine, European 

larch and locust. In 

1926 several acres were 

planted to tulip pop- 

a lar, red pine and white 

ash, the poplar being 

presented to the D. A. 

R.’s by the Maryland 

State Society. In 1929 

four acres of sugar 

maple and red oak 

were added to the dem- 

onstration forest. In 

1930 a number of acres 

of black walnut were 
planted. 

Beginning in Mary- 
land, D. A. R. forests 
have been created in 
Texas, Massachusetts 
and. Iowa, and the 
movement is being en- 
couraged in many 
other sections of the 
country. 
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Fred H. Kiser 


Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 


Conducted by Fred H. Kiser 


A BLOSSOM TOUR 


ERE in California the matter 
of distance is of no conse- 
quence when there is some- 


thing of interest to see. A drive of a 
hundred miles before breakfast is not 
uncommon. So, having heard that 
the almond orchards were blooming 
at Banning, my wife and I decided 
to make an early morning trip. We 
knew, too, that orange, lemon and 
grapefruit trees would be blooming, 
so it was agreed that nothing but 
flowers and their camera registration 
would solicit our attention. There 
is so much beauty in the State at all 
seasons of the year that unless one 
makes an iron-clad agreement to do 
only certain things on a tour and stop 
at certain places one doesn’t seem to 
get anywhere. 

Though the city of Banning was 
our objective, we first stopped, 
shortly after daybreak, in the lovely 
city of Pasadena, in order to look 
upon the verdure surrounding the 
magnificent mansions and estates. It 
is an inspiration to see these beauti- 
ful places any time of the day, but 
on this particular morning the effects 
of color, light and shade were glorious. 
The sun was up enough to throw 
dazzling highlights and deep, rich 
shadows through the pepper trees and 
tall, stately palms. The effect changed 
the entire aspects of streets, side- 
walks and architectural lines so that 
at times we imagined ourselves in a 


we 
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Fred H. Kiser 
The combination of colors produced by orange 
blossoms and the varying greens of the leaves 
conspire to make one of the most difficult 
subjects to photograph. But we found a limb, 
with the right lighting, bearing both blossoms 
and fruit, and this picture resulted. 
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strange city. The lawn areas from 
certain angles presented a golden 
yellow, from others a dark, downy 
green, and with the intermediate 
tones, there was displayed a carpet 
of color equal to the richest fabricated 
rug. We were driving slowly, of 
course, drinking in the beauty on all 
sides. The front entrances of the 
houses, guarded by dignified old 
trunks and twisted, rambling branches 
of trees of many kinds, formed a 
series of first-place pictures for the 
memory album. The flower beds 
seemed to be in their glory for our 
special benefit. And with all these 
lavish color effects there was a pro- 
found stillness. The atmosphere 
seemed to be charged with magnetic 
beauty to hold us, and we positively 
had to force ourselves onward and 
away. 

After reaching the main highway 
lined with palms, sycamores, euca- 
lyptus, and pepper trees we continued 
east and passed through Altadena, 
Sierra Madre, Arcadia, Monrovia, 
Azusa, Glendora, and Covina. These 
are the beginning of a long chain of 
flourishing cities which skirt the base 
of the picturesque Sierra Madres 
Mountains. 

Glendora, situated in the San 
Gabriel Valley, makes an instantane- 
ous appeal to the visitor, for it is dis- 
tinguished by its beautiful streets, 
lined with magnificent pepper trees. 
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As the light was right on two 
or three of the old pioneers, we 
were tempted to picture them, 
but called to mind that nothing 
but blossoms should take up our 
time on this particular trip. 

A few more miles brought us 
to Covina, in the heart of one 
of the richest orange districts 
in California. Orange blossom 
perfume dominated the atmos- 
phere. We inhaled this mar- 
velous fragrance until our lungs 
hurt. Again we left the high- 
way for the byways lined with 
citrus trees. We were feverish 
with excitement over the spec- 
tacle. We seemed to be living in 
a new land. Here, there, every- 
where, as far as the eye could see, 
there were orange groves, the 
trees clothed in a mantle of 
snowy blossoms. The most 
skilled word painter would be 
hard put to task were he to at- 
tempt to do justice to an orange 
grove in bloom. 

We had almost forgotten that 
we had duties to perform. We 
had to find our photographic specimens. That may sound 
easy, but quite the contrary. The combination of colors 
produced by orange blossoms—yellow to orange-red and 
cream to white and the leaves of the tree, very dark to 
light yellow greens—is one of the most difficult to photo- 
graph. In the orchards we devoted an hour to examination, 
and finally had to give it up. Something was wrong with 
the composition or light in all instances. We then drove 
four or five miles to an orchard containing some very old 
trees with low sweeping branches. What a joy it was to 
hunt for camera locations in a place like this! Finally my 
wife beckoned to me and I knew that she had found a limb 
of a tree which would work out to our satisfaction. Sure 
enough, she had found a heavy branch with the right kind 





This exposure, in the land of the purple sage, was made with favorable lighting 


conditions for a most artistic effect. 
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The road, lined with Italian cypress and almond trees in bloom, made an unusual 


picture—a study in contrasts. 


of sweep, displaying splendid examples of both flower and 
fruit, and with highlights and shadows just right. In thirty 
minutes the photograph, sketch and color notations were 
made. 

Not until we glanced at the dash-clock of the car did we 
realize what time it was. It seemed but a few fleeting 
moments since we first stopped in this fragrant land. Yet 
we had given three hours to this particular blossom picture. 

After a few more turns on flowery lanes we continued 
east toward Banning in quest of a different flower. A 
leisurely drive brought us into the city located in the famous 
San Gorgonio Pass, at an elevation of 2,315 feet. The 
transcontinental highway at this point crosses a mountain 
divide which marks the gateway between valleys of the 

Colorado River Desert and the 
broad, fertile plain that extends 
; to the coast. The city itself is 
: beautifully situated between the 
two highest peaks in South- 
ern California—San Gorgonio 
on the north and San Jacinto on 
the south. To the east are the 
charming desert areas so widely 
advertised as winter resorts. 
Palm Springs, Painted Canyon, 
Thousand Palm Canyon, Devils 
Garden, Morongo Valley and the 
Joshua Tree Forests are within 
easy driving range of the city. 
According to meteorological sta- 
tistics the region averages 345 
days of sunshine each year, and 
a precipitation of but nineteen 
inches. This deficiency in sky 
moisture, however, is taken care 
of by a wonderful water supply 
from an underground storage 
basin in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. 
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Almond and cherry orchards are particularly attractive 
here when in bloom. I have seen hundreds of orchards in 
bloom in the Northwest, and I think the 
Banning orchards, while of a different 
variety, are equally as magnificent. 

In driving about the country we finally 
selected an old orchard, unkempt but dis- 
playing a profusion of bloom, with a 
snow-capped mountain range as a back- 
ground. Running up one of the rows of 
trees were some well-defined wagon tracks 
which I used as a center of interest. There 
were just enough weeds, grass, and rock 
in the foreground of the setting to render 
tone gradation for color values, all of 
which added to the general perspective. 
While the finished picture of this particu- 
lar exposure would not be classified as 
a well-cultivated orchard, it is one which 
is greatly admired. After finishing our 
work here we drove to the hillside and 
turned off the main thoroughfare. Here 
we experienced another great surprise. 
The road was lined with Italian cypress 
and almond trees in bloom. These two species, growing as 
they were, presented a striking effect. The cypress trees 
were fully twenty feet tall, and the almond branches, with 
their showy blossoms jutting out their loveliness across the 
green base of every cypress, gave us a wonderful oppor- 
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WILD LIFE 





THE POET’S BROOD 


Be still, my little unfledged thoughts: 
Bide in the nest a wee. 

(O, Mother of all things that live, 
Keep down the pride in me! ) 
Unfeathered ones, lean on my heart, 
Stay till your wings have grown. 
(And help me, when they leave me, 


To count them not my own! ) 


P. P. Strachan. 


tunity to test our photographic skill. The shadows of the 
trees on the road, however, were almost at direct angle with 
our viewpoint, so we had to wait an 
hour for the sun to point in the right 
direction. 

While waiting, a curious old man came 
up and wanted to know what we were 
doing. I told him and he was immedi- 
ately interested, finally suggesting that 
we go out on the desert and photograph 
the purple sage, which was in flower. | 
made a few notations as to directions and 
thanked him. Before long we were speed- 
ing along on the broad cement highway 
in order that we might reach the Land of 
the Purple Sage and make an exposure 
before the light failed. We found light- 
ing conditions favorable and made the 
exposure. As we packed up for our re- 
turn home we concluded this to be the 
end of one of the most perfect days we had 
ever spent outdoors. We had thoroughly 
enjoyed blossom-time and given it per- 
petuity in picture form, that others less 
fortunate than ourselves might be encouraged to plan a 
“blossom-tour” some time in the future. Things that grow 
and display their beauty at seasonable times should receive 
unreserved recognition and appreciation. God-given beauty 
in outdoor life is inspirational and extremely educational. 


IN A FIRE 


(Continued from page 324) 


during the time of the fire, or dying as a result of injuries 
suffered. The indirect results are frequently more disastrous 
than the direct. 

Fires cause dangerous concentrations of game. In an 
area approximately three miles square on the eastern edge 
of Wood County, adjacent to the burned area, ninety-three 
deer were counted in a single afternoon early in the winter 
following the fire. This concentration was not the “yarding- 
up” as deer do not congregate in “yards” in mild winters. 
Sharp-tailed grouse, prairie chickens, and ruffed grouse 
have concentrated by the thousands along the ditch banks 
and in the few unburned “islands.” Rabbits and other 
small animals have likewise concentrated. 

The very presence of large numbers of game animals or 
birds attracts predators. The predator situation becomes 
particularly serious after a fire because the mice and other 
normal food of foxes, coyotes, hawks and owls are practi- 
cally exterminated in burned districts. This makes the 
predators turn more than ever to game animals and birds. 

Another disastrous indirect effect of forest fires is the 
destruction of food and cover. The beaver situation in this 
area is typical. Few beaver were actually killed in the 
fire because of their ability to escape by their water routes, 
but their food has been entirely consumed. 

The Conservation Commission has established many 
feeding stations for birds in the burned area. Prairie 
chickens, sharp-tailed grouse, and other ground feeding 
birds have fed every day from the special automatic feed 
hoppers with which every station was equipped. 

Fires have a serious effect on game reproduction. Many 
birds and animals, while not actually killed, are rendered 
impotent or inefficient because of weakened condition. 


Large concentrations of game, caused by fire, likewise have 
a harmful effect on reproduction because the individuals 
do not pair. 

This one fire which burned in such excellent game coun- 
try in central Wisconsin in 1930 may have been more 
destructive to animal, bird and fish life than normal forest 
fires, but the results which have been related here tell the 
story of what happens in greater or lesser degree in every 
forest, marsh, or field fire. 

The effect of fire varies according to the season in which 
it burns. Early spring fires are particularly disastrous to 
the mating activities of game birds. Fires later in the spring 
destroy nesting birds or young birds and animals. Fall 
fires play havoc with the food and cover necessary for the 
game to survive the approaching winter. Fires always do 
more damage to game than to game’s predators, as these 
animals and birds are better able to take care of themselves 
than are the game animals and birds. 

Statistics on fire causes show that a comparatively small 
percentage result from logging activities, indicating that 
men whose livelihood depends on the woods are more 
careful of them. Similarly there are usually fewer fires on 
Indian reservations than surrounding them. America’s old- 
est outdoorsman is careful. Carelessness with fire in the 
woods marks the tenderfoot. 

The whole effect of forest fires is probably more destruc- 
tive to game than the sum total of all hunting and fishing 
law violations. Sportsmen can do nothing which will do 
more to perpetuate their sport than to prevent forest fires. 
America’s out-of-doors is a heritage to keep, protect and 
enjoy. 
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under the blue sky with nature as teacher are about to 


G inert within walls will soon be closed. 


open. The opportunity 
that thousands of boys and girls 
have longed for is just around 
the corner—to explore a great 
new field, unlimited in fun pos- 
sibilities, with new adventures 
challenging energy and _ inter- 
ests. Even the common per- 


formances of sleeping and eating become deeply satisfying. 
If the adventure is no more than a home-made lean-to or tepee 
in the woodlot it has some of the fun possibilities of the camp 
in remote places amid wild surroundings. The smoke of the 


campfire is almost as frag- 
rant, and the food cooked 
over it fully as appetizing. 

Birds come and go. 
Spread out in front of his 
home-made tepee, Bill, one 
of my club boys, noticed a 
humming bird fly by at fre- 
quent intervals. His curi- 
osity was aroused and he 
followed the bird’s move- 
ments, finally discovering 
the nest. Shoffner, the Lib- 
erty Bell Bird Club man, 
has written a delightfully 
informative book on birds 
after almost a lifetime spent 
in studying them. In it he 
states that he never found a 
humming bird’s nest. 


the school yell for doing it. 


A boy will find a camp near home a source of new adven- 


tures, and if 
he keeps his 
eyes open and 
mind alert, a 
source of 
much informa- 
tion. It is 
great fun. 
Bill’s diary re- 
veals the 
thrills he ex- 
perienced: 
“Woke up 
with a bang 
this morning 
to find the sun 
high and the 


birds active 






But Bill did, and it was a victory as 
great as kicking a goal for his school, though he did not get 


4 Conducted by 
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Schools 





ANY CAMP THAT IS WORTHWHILE MUST SOMEHOW 
FIX THE IDEA THAT WORKING TOGETHER IS THE 
BEST AND MOST JOYOUS WAY OF LIVING 
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A bunch of campers on a hike inspecting plantings made 
some time ago. Some of the lads are wearing their “coups.” 


of the Crow Nation. 





The camp-fire is the living, joy-giving, palpitating heart of the camp. 
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and singing. Slept wonderfully the entire night. Could not 
have done this a few nights ago when every sound disturbed 


me. Know now what our leader 
meant when he said camping 
was a real way to educate cour- 
age. Last night just as I was 
thinking about going to bed, a 
whippoorwill flew to a branch 
within the circle of my camp- 
fire. He stayed there for half an 


hour, singing much of the time. He was so close that I could 
hear the cluck that comes before his song. 
says that while most people know the song of the whippoor- 
will, few ever get close enough to hear the complete song.” 


My bird book 


Bill has been schooled in 
the nobility of hardiness 
and toughness. Since his 
woodlot camping he has 
climbed mountains and shot 
dangerous rapids. He has 
become brave. A _ little 
praise does not affect him. 
He discovered in himself a 
good companion and so he 
is a good lone camper. But 
he enjoys the large, pur- 
poseful, well disciplined 
camp as well. Around the 
camp fire he can spin, after 
sufficient urging, many a 
good story of personal ad- 
venture. 

While seated around a 


campfire recently, a camp director told the story of one of 
the most romantic of all Indians—Chief Plenty Coups, head 
He came by his name by winning so 
many tokens or cowps in recognition of achievement and feats 


of daring. 
Judging from 
the Indian 
standards 
these feats 
were all ad- 
mirable. Dur- 
ing his last 
days he told 
the story of his 
life to a tal- 
ented and sym- 
pathetic inter- 
preter and 
boys and girls 
can now be 
thrilled by the 


romanti- 
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cism of bygone days in a book called Plenty Coups. It is 


great! 


From this book the 


award—seeing three deer—depended a little on luck; but 
when I learned of the long hikes taken into remote deer coun- 


try in order to win 
this coup. I came to 





camp director caught 
an inspiration. A boy 
always goes to camp 





AN AWARD IS MORE THAN A RECOGNITION—IT IS AN OBLIGATION 


the conclusion that 
their luck was pluck 
with the letter “p” 








to have fun. The wish 
for fun is one of the 
strongest in the human make-up. 
Another wish quite strong in 
every normal boy is for recog- 
nition. Fun and _ recognition 
were provided in the director’s 
camp. The outstanding feature 
was the system of awards— 
feathers, which were called 
coups. They were given for 
worthy accomplishments. When 
ten coups were won a camp 
coup was awarded. 

Classes in the morning and 
hikes in the afternoon aided in 
the earning of coups. During 
his free time the camper would 
apply the instruction. The 
awards were made around the 
campfire, and if any camper 
challenged the award, the candi- 
date was required to show his 
worthiness. It was a self-earned 
advancement. There was a no- 
ticeable lack of competition; 
rather there was a desire on the 
part of each camper to beat his 
own record and to carry home a 
camp coup. Every one was 
busy making baskets, whipping 
rope, mending ax handles, iden- 


tifying birds and trees, while it was not uncommon to see a 


lad alone under a tree mem- 




















> ». Contains 7 Common Name 
Locality............. 
Seeds of Fruits 


Botanical Marae... sccsc.cesscscscveesecss 
Name of Collector... cee. ed 














This shows a page from a well-made herbarium. 


worked off. 

Here is a partial list of the 
achievements that brought rec- 
ognition. Could you win a Camp 
Coup from this list? 

Identify fifteen trees, includ- 
ing the lumber-yielding species, 
and give utility value of each. 

Make an herbarium of twelve 
trees. 

Identify forty birds and de- 
scribe eating habits of each. 

See three deer and convince 
camp director no two were the 
same deer. 

Tie readily ten knots useful to 
lumberjack or farmer. 

Whip the end of a rope, and 
mend an ax handle. 

Make a reed basket. 

Make a bird house with ma- 
terials found in the woods. 

Make a fire by friction out- 
fit. 

Make an article of beadwork. 

Make a rope-making machine 
and demonstrate its use. 

Make a plaster cast of a track 
of a wild animal or of a bird. 

Sharpen an ax and a jack- 


knife. 


Demonstrate emergency bandaging. 


Make a map of the camp 
grounds by plane table and 





orizing a poem, 
Some of the achievements 
were hard and demanded 





LUCK IS PLUCK WITH THE LETTER 


“pe 


WORKED OFF 


determine its area on cross- 
section paper. 
Swim one-quarter of a 








painstaking endeavor. 
Some the boys could meet 


without much preparation. One of the requirements for an 


mile. 


Make an instrument for measuring the height of a tree 























Once more get out your “How-to-Know” book and identify these conifers. Send in your answer at once addressed to the Editor of 
“A Forest Page” in care of this magazine. The first five sending in correct lists will receive a copy each of Paul Bunyan’s stories. 
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and demonstrate its use. Determine the height of three trees 
by the shadow method. 

‘Estimate number of board feet in ten merchantable 
trees and compare your estimate with that found in volume 
tables. 

Mount five butterflies and moths. 

Demonstrate how to build fires for different purposes, and 
how to leave a campfire. 

Identify ten edible wild fruits. 

Learn Joyce Kilmer’s poem Trees. 

Tell at campfire meeting a Paul Bunyan story or an In- 
dian legend. 

The facilities at most camps render it somewhat difficult to 
make a good herbarium. Yet by careful endeavor splendid 
ones have been prepared. The camp must provide heavy 
paper, transparent mending 


so fine in sentiment and form of expression that recognition 
of some kind should be made. So we are sending him a 
cruiser’s stick. George's favorite tree is the Rocky Mountain 
white pine. Its botanical name is Pinus flexilis. He likes 
it because it will grow at the timberline, on the wind slopes 
where other trees cannot survive the severe climate. Around 
the timberline it grows into grotesque shapes, but in the low- 
lands it is a tall and beautiful tree. George has shown good 
judgment in selecting so versatile a tree. There is a specimen 
on the campus at the University of Wisconsin, and I-went out 
and renewed its acquaintance after getting George’s letter. 
Needles are still retained on the stem five whorls back, which 
shows that its needles are deciduous every five or six years. 
In the April issue of AMERICAN Forests there appeared a 
maple leaf and fruit identification contest with a cruiser’s 
stick offered to each of the 





tissue for attaching speci- 
mens to the paper, news- 
papers or mail-order house 
catalogs for drying the speci- 
mens, and cardboard for cov- 
ers. Pieces of seasoned birch- 
bark gathered from fallen 
trees, dried flat and varnished 
on the inside make attractive 
covers. 

Collect typical specimens 
of leaves. Those taken from 
seedlings or sprout growth 
are not typical. The speci- 
mens are dried immediately 
after collecting by placing 
between absorbent paper, as 
newspaper, and then placing 
under pressure on a flat sur- 
face. If the cooking shanty 
is large enough, and the cook 
not too exacting, there is the 
place to do the drying. When 


Connecticut and New Jersey ? 


every year? 


day? 


burning of pastures and marshes. 





DO YOU KNOW 


That it takes sixteen acres of spruce trees to make the paper for only one 
edition of a metropolitan newspaper ? 


That two hundred and fifty million trees of average size are cut from our 
forests every year, or enough to cover an area equa! to Massachusetts, 


That there are around 253,000 miles of railroads in our country, exclusive of 
side tracks, and that each mile takes three thousand ties; each tie lasts 
around twelve years, and the demand calls for one hundred million ties 


That careful estimates place the consumption of pencils at one billion a year 
—a small sized forest needed for this one article alone ? 
That forest fires are costing our nation easily three hundred thousand dollars a 


That one of the most destructive practices. in the world is uncontrolled 


That it is not the mighty shoves of the great but the aggregate shoves of the 
many that count most in forest improvement as in anything else ? 


first five sending in correct 
lists. Many correct lists were 
received, and I am sorry all 
could not be given the award. 
So many were correct that I 
thought it best to tighten up 
a bit in the next contest. I 
have done so in the trees pre- 
sented for the identification 
contest of this month. Get 
out your How-to-Know Book, 
identify the trees given in the 
illustration and be sure the 
number and tree correspond 
in your list. Each of the first 
five sending in correct lists 
will be awarded a copy of 
Paul Bunyan’s stories. Ad- 
dress your letter to AMER- 
ICAN FORESTS, care Forest 
Page for Boys and Girls. 
Those winning the maple 
identification contest are: 








this has been accomplished 
place the specimen on mount- 
ing paper so that there is a place in the lower right cor- 
ner for a brief description. Attach the specimen to the 
mounting paper by narrow strips of mending tissue at stem 
and tip, as shown in the illustration. Two specimens of the 
same species will enable the collector to show both sides of 
the leaf. In case of compound leaves such as walnut and ash 
show the whole leaf, not just the leaflet. In case of pine show 
a bundle of needles. If varnish is provided, two coats applied 
to the cardboard will make it durable. If you wish to make it 
attractive paste on a suitable picture before varnishing. Then 
present it to your councilor, get his autograph—and a coup. 

Forestry scrap books have been sent to Grace Haynie, of 
South Carolina; Floyd Reid, of Michigan; and Burt Dahl- 
_ berg, of Wisconsin, because of the excellence of their letters 
in describing their favorite tree. Parts of these letters were 
quoted in the May issue, you may remember. A letter from 
George D. Klein, of Wyoming, came too late to use, but it was 


Howard Archer, of Kansas; 
Hubert Fleischer, of Wis- 
consin; Neda B. Toten, of Connecticut; Cephas Hawkins, of 
West Virginia; and Daniel Tellotson, of Massachusetts. 

Another thing before I wish you a splendid time at camp. 
A number of boys scattered here and there are making col- 
lections of cones and want to get a cone of every coniferous 
tree growing in the country. One fellow writes that he would 
like to travel from one section to another and gather his own 
specimens. Since he can’t do this, he says he would like to 
exchange cones with boys in other parts of our country. Then 
and there we decided to get the names of all boys who are 
interested in making a collection of cones for their forestry 
museums; boys who would be willing to exchange cones of 
their native conifers with boys elsewhere. Send me your name, 
if you are interested. Soon the exchange will be under way, 
and cones that look like pumpkins, cones that look like ba- 
nanas, and cones that look like armadillos will be adorning 
the museums of our readers. 





bicentennial of George Washington. 





BOY SCOUTS TO PLANT MT. VERNON TREE 


At the annual meeting of the American Forestry Association at Asheville, North Carolina, June 3, 4 and 5, 
the Boy Scouts of America will plant a walnut tree from the historic grounds of Mount Vernon in honor of the 
Chief Scout Executive James West will speak at this ceremony. This 
planting is part of the National Nut Tree Planting Project of The American Forestry Association, the Boy Scouts 
of America, The United States Department of Agriculture and the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association. 

















GOLDEN FINS OF THE SEQUOIAS 


(Continued from page 345) 


streaked peaks rose to the sky. In the afternoon rising black 
storm clouds added to the desolation. 

We found a tiny, closely-matted grove of old tamarack 
or foxtail trees, with a mass of huge boulders to break the 
wind, just behind them. There was a smooth expanse of 
bright hair-grass extending down to the gravel lakeshore. 
From the cheery supper fire floated the spicy odor of burn- 
ing pine, of frying bacon, and bubbling coffee. We noted 
the widening circles made by rising trout on the placid 
surface of the lakelet, and suddenly realized that here, too, 
was an intimate, friendly country. 

It is nine years since I first found the transplanted goldens 
in these little, unnamed lakes, and took them up to a weight 
of nearly two pounds. They should be larger now, per- 
haps triple that size, and a wonderful experience must 
surely be in store for the careful angler who will send his 
flies across those blue waters. 

At Junction Meadow we chose the Dean Trail for our 
route, and ascended the east canyon wall, joining the main 
north-and-south high trail where it crossed Wright Creek. 
At this point we were but six miles from Crabtree Meadow, 
where one camps for the ascent of Mt. Whitney. This 
route south to a starting point at Cottonwood Creek, the 
Kern, or the meadow region, would complete a splendid 
circle trip of about sixty miles, requiring only five days of 
easy travel. The contour maps indicate a large group of 
lakes in the upper basin of this creek, but we resisted the 
temptation to explore in favor of a projected side trip to 
the south. There was no trail, but we cast about for a pos- 
sible route up a wide basin beside a swift creek, spied an 
old monument, a few dim trail marks and reached the lakes 
after four miles of slow work. 

At 11,400 feet we pitched the little umbrella tent among 
the last of the straggling tamaracks, and gazed across a wild, 


granite-walled basin which cannot be excelled for sheer 
grandeur. Dozens of major peaks, their flanks white with 
snow, grouped about us. Three miles distant loomed the 
massive helmet of Whitney; a mile nearer stood the Gothic 
spire of Mt. Russel, 14,190 feet. 

The threatening clouds drew closer as camp was made 
snug, and a steady rain came down, sizzling in the ashes of 
our dinner fire. From our shelter we gazed across the storm- 
shrouded peaks and it was difficult to realize that we were— 
by air line—only a dozen miles from a town, highway, auto- 
mobiles and people. We were two days by trail from this 
civilization, and it required a stretch of imagination to even 
reconcile that connection with our surroundings. 

After the shower we cast our flies to the hungry goldens 
in the smaller of the lakes, and realized the superlative fish- 
ing which my companion had traveled nearly across the coun- 
try to reach. He caught a pound fish, another weighing a 
pound-and-a-half, a fighting, leaping flame of a trout, which 
taxed all his skill. 

It is difficult to convey how quickly and thoroughly one 
feels akin to his wild environment after a few days up there. 
One delights in performing well the simple duties of camp 
life. This is good, for we have accomplished the major 
purpose of a vacation in forgetting the affairs of our daily 
lives at home. 

One day we made a long, gradual ascent into Shepard 
Pass where, at 12,100 feet, lay a huge snowbank thirty feet 
in depth. Six hours later, and 8,000 feet lower, we rode 
across the sagebrush mesa in a temperature of 100 degrees 
or more. We had left the Sierras behind us. For sixty- 
five miles we had ridden over the park trails, and yet had 
covered only a small portion of the superb Sequoia back 
country. 


MEXICO’S PINE FORESTS 


(Continued from page 349) 


where a drier condition is apt to be found. On at least one- 
fourth of the entire area, the soil is sufficiently deep and 
suitably situated for growing crops. In fact, the region does 
not differ greatly from that of northern New Mexico and 
southern Colorado. 

All of the timber is not accessible to profitable operation. 
However, sufficient is available to render this consideration 
negligible. While partial in its distribution as to stand 
character and quality, developing best on the northern 
slopes, the entire region contains pine of utility size. It is 
less desirable when found on the southern slopes, being at 
times short bodied and scrubby. Over the greater part of 
the commercial areas the trees average four sixteen-foot 
logs, with a rate of ten logs to the thousand board feet. As 
a whole the forest is in a thrifty condition and capable of 
cutting the better grades of finishing lumber, clears and the 
shop items. 

California has no better climate. Over the entire region 
it is temperate, with a rainfall to support good vegetable 
growth, as evidenced by the luxuriant acres of forest and 
range. There are no extremes in temperature and the 
weather is seasonable. The heat and drought character- 
istically associated with the lowlands is counteracted by 
the high elevations. With increased railroad facilities 
and suitable hotel accommodations the area would easily 
rival our best mountain summer resorts. The winters are 
mild and snow rarely falls in great amounts. Game fish, 
deer, wild turkey and bear abound and some of the finest 
remaining hunting grounds on the North American con- 
tinent are to be had in the pine belt. 


In addition to the great possibilities for lumber indus- 
trials, the region offers an exceptionally wide field for 
cattle-grazing and agricultural development. In short, the 
region is a virgin pine timbered country with extremely 
valuable natural resources. Curiously enough, this elevated 
portion of Mexico, which could be made to support a pros- 
perous population, is still covered with forest, while the less 
favorable, less sanitary, and more arid regions of the in- 
terior are relatively densely populated. 

Mexico imports from the United States annually approxi- 
mately 115,000,000 feet of softwoods and 12,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods. Mexico’s principal pine competitors in the 
United States—California, Oregon, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Montana and Washington—produce annu- 
ally about 3,000,000,000 feet of the pondosa pine of trade. 
On the basis that this approaches the consumption maximum 
for this kind of wood and deducting Mexico’s domestic re- 
quirements of 150,000,000 feet a year, there is a thirty-year 
supply available to American industries and usable at the 
rate of 3,000,000,000 feet a year before exhaustion. This 
does not include Mexico’s pine timber that might be tucked 
away in the less desirable locations. This included, the 
supply might serve for a fifty-year period and then double 
to a hundred when it is considered that the western pine of 
the United States will of course continue to be operated. 

In Durango and Chihuahua two good sized mills are 
operating at the present time; one at El Salto and the other 
at Madera. The combined capacity of these mills is in the 
neighborhood of 40,000,000 feet a year with practically all 


of their output consumed in Mexico. 
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Rewarded 
Lawyer (reading very rich lady’s will) : “And to my nephew Percy, 
for his kindness in calling every week to feed my darling goldfish, 1 


An Easy Way 


They’re now making rubber of sagebrush. We'd think this lowly 
plant would turn to rubber without extraneous aid, if noting the pre- 
vailing garb of feminine tourists—Weston Leader. 





leave my darling goldfish.’"—The Humorist. 


Just a Noshin’! 


Three frogs wuz sittin 
on a lily pad. Two of ’em 
tooka noshin’ to jump off. 
How many were left? An- 
swer—three! Because they 
only took a noshin’.—Black 
& Blue Jay. 

Sic ’Em, Cecil! 

“It’s time to get dog 
licenses again. You keep 
a dog, don’t you?” 

“No. If we hear a noise 
in the night, we bark our- 


selves.”— Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 


The Real Stuff 


Comic Artist: “This joke 
ought to be good. I’ve had 
it in my head for 10 years.” 

Heartless Editor: “Sort 
of aged in the wood, as it 


were.” Hummel, Ham- 
burg. 
Rocky 


Gigantic Petrified Ele- 
phant Discovered.—Head- 
line. They must have 
found him in Chicago 
after the Democratic land- 
slide—B’nai B'rith Mes- 
senger. 


Psychology with a Lure 


A psychology class in 
Chicago has succeeded aft- 
er exhaustive researches in 
teaching a herd of mice 
to turn to the right. It is 
believed the secret is to 
place a pound of store- 
cheese to the right.—De- 
troit News. 


But Don’t Burn 
“If you seem to be losing the uphill fight against nature,” twinkled 





Hot Tips to Tourists 
By ARTHUR “BUGS” BAER 


Reprinted from The Washington Herald 


O MATTER how many forest fires are raging in this country, the waiter 
always brings in your asparagus cold. 

On the first nice Sunday in April they reported 48 timber fires in New 
Jersey alone. All of them were started by tin-can tourists who think it is 
nice to cook a meal in the woods. 

They wind up by cooking the meal, the woods, the houses and themselves. 

The Government has forest rangers spotted on towers to watch for sus- 
picious smoke among the trees. But what can they do against thousands of 
tourists who want to cook every egg in every bird nest for miles around ? 

We imagine that when a camper has an enjoyable day in the mountains he 
says to himself, “ This is a nice spot. I'll just leave my campfire burning so 
| will have a landmark to guide me next Sunday.” 

Then he wheels home and wakes up at midnight to find his bungalow 
ablaze, from consomme to demi-tasse. His campfire has chased him home. 

Dropping matches, cigars, cigarettes, hot stoves and short-fused bombs 
are other splendid ways of incinerating the landscape and scorching the 
horizon. 

They usually blame it on the glow worms and the lightning bugs. The 
farmers suffer from our week-end excursionists and their torchlight parades 
through the Poconos, the Appalachians and the Adirondacks. 

We don’t say the Sunday tourist is an actual pyromaniac. 

But he’s a darned good substitute until the real pyromaniac comes along. 

When you drop a lighted cigarette in the woods stamp on it. Don’t fan 
it with your hat. If you had a campfire in the early evening pour water on it. 
Don’t kick it around. 

Why eat at all in the sticks? Or if you must cook the hot biscuits and 
sizzling gravy why not camp out in the petrified forest ? 

(Copyright, 1931, by Universal Service, [nc.) 











Who? 
“Where are the biggest and worst mosquitoes found?” asks The 


They Both Help 


“Fish is good for the 
brain,” says a doctor. And 
fishing stimulates the im- 
agination.—Passing Show. 


His Slogan 


“That florist surely keeps 
in touch with his slogan 
‘Say it with flowers.’ ” 

“What’s his method?” 

“Well, I know he has 
sent me a bunch of forget- 
me-nots with each bill.”— 
Guide to Nature. 


He Remembered 


Te 

“Yes, my son.” 

“What kind of wood do 
they use most in tanning?” 

“Well, when I went to 
school, my boy, they used 
birch.” — Birmingham 
News. 


But Not Pickled 


What the country needs 
is more wild life in the 
open spaces and less in 
the cities——Dayton Jour- 
nal. 


Silly Season Marathon 


On a Maryland farm, a 
turkey gobbler is sitting 
on twenty-one eggs—the 
big sissie—Detroit News. 


The Sap 


The sap is an _ indica- 
tion of vigor in all trees 
except family trees.— 
Louisville Times. 


the Professor of Entomology, by way of counsel to his future farmers, Literary Digest. But who in—well, who besides The Digest wants to 


“take a tip from the Chinese 


weevil!” —College Humor. 


Not Exclusive Enough 
City Urchin (in the country for the first time): “This is just like 


grass, ain’t it?” 


Little Friend: “Why, it is grass, Chimmie.” 


see no weevil, hear no weevil, think no know?—-Weston Leader. 


Urchin: “No, it ain’t, cos yer don’t have to keep off it."—Hardware _ taken the smaller fish.” s 
“Vell,” Cohen replied, “you got it, didn’t you?”—-Tit-Bits. 
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He Got It 
Kelly and Cohen were having dinner together. Cohen helped him- 
self to the larger fish and Kelly said: 
“Fine manners, ye have, Cohen. If I had reached out first ’'d have 





32,000,000 People Visit National 
Forests 


Recreational use of the National Forests con- 
tinued its steady growth, with 31,904,515 vis- 
itors last year, according to complete reports 
announced by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. Although this was an increase of 146,284, 
as compared with the preceding year, the gain 
was small in comparison with that of 1929, 
when the estimated number of visitors increased 
about 8,000,000, as compared with 1928. 

Many of the 151 National Forests partici- 
pated in last year’s gain. Campers and pic- 
nickers showed increases in number but guests 
of hotels and resorts located in National Forests 
showed a slight decrease. Campers last 
year numbered 1,980,736, as against 1,902,- 
961 for 1929. Most of the gain was in the 
National Forests of the West. Estimates for 
picnickers showed 3,272,682 for 1930, against 
3,056,456 for 1929, with increases both in 
the East and in the West. 

With forest highway and road extension 
making more areas accessible, the great 
majority of recreationists last year entered 
the National Forests by automobile. The 
total number of visitors traveling by motor 
increased from 28,786,516 in 1929 to 29,- 


= The peercss Forestry Association. 
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recreation, with a million and a quarter more 
visitors than in 1929, a gain of about eighty 
per cent. 

California still leads with the largest num- 
ber of National Forest recreationists, more 
than 16,000,000 entering the forests last year. 
The White Mountain National Forest in New 
Hampshire led all the rest of the East, with 
1,928,000 visitors. 


United States to Have Forestry 
Representative Abroad 


Arthur C. Ringland will leave early in June 
for Europe to take up his work as the United 
States’ forestry representative abroad. As 








nomics, Mr. Ringland will make his headquar- 
ters at Geneva. He will work under the tech- 
nical direction of the Forest Service. His 
activities will bring him into contact with for- 
estry in all the more important countries of 
Europe. 

The appointment of Mr. Ringland to a 
foreign post as forester representing the in- 
terests of the United States is a new and 
significant development in American forestry. 
The purpose of the appointment is to enable 
the Department of Agriculture to keep in touch 
with the status and trends of forestry develop- 
ment in Europe as an aid to the formulation 
of national forest policies in the United States, 
the development of forest research, and the 

improvement of technical forestry practices. 

Emphasis will be placed primarily upon the 

broad problem of profitable forest land use 

and upon the scientific and professional side 
of timber growing. Both public and private 
forestry in European countries is very much 
older than in the United States. The his- 
torical experience of these countries in the 
abuse and use of forest land will be of di- 
rect aid in the development of forestry in 
the United States and of great value in plan- 
ning wise utilization of forest and other 
lands, particularly submarginal agricultural 
lands. The data obtained will be of in- 





Re ene 

















541,607 last year. Hikers entering the for- 
ests also increased—from 202,272 to terest to the federal and state administra- 
220,853. tion, the forest industries, the universities, 
The Forest Service last year added sev- and organizations interested in the conser- 
eral hundred miles to its system of roads vation of natural plant and animal life. I 
and trails, and also improved many camps Mr. Ringland will collect data in Euro- I 
and picnic grounds for free public use. In pean countries on submarginal land utiliza- 7 
these camps drinking water systems have tion with particular reference to the rela- g 
been developed, sanitary facilities pro- tionship between forestry and agriculture; ‘ 
vided, and fire risks minimized. Improve- the trends and interrelationships of dif- b 
ment of public camps is continuing and ferent classes of forest land ownership; the te 
there are now more than 1,500 recognized form and effectiveness of public regulation ‘ 
public camping grounds in the National of private forests; the status and effects of p 
Forests. The Forest Service also has allotted forest legislation and policies; technique 
suitable sites under special use permits for and findings of forest research; develop- 
Boy Scout, club, summer school, and munici- ments in forest administration and forestry 
pal camps. cooperatives, and the status and develop- 
Camping in Michigan National Forests ments in forest education. 
gained sixty per cent last year. There were Arthur C. Ringland Mr. Ringland is one of the most widely ex- C 
gains for campers also in North Carolina, perienced foresters in the United States. He na 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Oregon, Cali- Forester with the newly organized Foreign was graduated from the Yale Forest School in gr 
fornia, and Arizona. Arizona was the banner Agricultural Service under the administrative 1905 and took a prominent part in the organi- M 
State for gains in all types of National Forest direction of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- zation and development of the National Forests 2 
0 
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during their formative years under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1908 he was se- 
lected as District Forester in Arizona and New 
Mexico and served in that capacity until the 
outbreak of the war when as a captain in the 
10th Engineers (Forestry) he went overseas 
with the Forestry forces of the United States. 
He succeeded in being transferred from the 
non-combative to the combative service and 
served at the Ypres and San Mihiel points with 
the 37th Division of the 112th Engineers. 

Following the war, Mr. Ringland was a 
member of the Hoover Relief Commission, 
serving as Chief of Missions in Czechoslovakia 
and Turkey. Upon his return to the United 
States in 1924, he was appointed as secretary 
of President Coolidge’s National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation. 





Prize Forestry Demonstration Contest in 
Connecticut 


A prize forestry demonstration contest is now 
open to Connecticut boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and eighteen years, according to 
the Connecticut Forest and Park Association. 
Prizes will be given for the best demonstration 
of forestry practice on a minimum area of one- 
half area. The contestant must submit a written 
report giving a general description of the area, 
condition of the plot before and after work, 
and aim of forestry work. The project must 
be entirely under the supervision of the con- 
testant but friends may assist provided they 
are not paid nor more than eighteen years old. 

The plot should demonstrate either the thin- 
ning of sapling stands, weeding of plantations, 
or forest planting. In all cases an accurate ac- 
count of time spent on the project must be in- 
cluded in the written report. The first prize, 
which is offered by The American Forestry As- 
sociation, is a bronze medal carrying a repro- 
duction of the oldest and largest of all living 
plants, the General Sherman tree. Three second 
prizes of $5 will be given by the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Association. The contest closes 
on November 1, 1931, and prizes will be 
awarded soon after the first of the year. 


Oregon Reforestation Law Proves 
Successful 


The Oregon reforestation law which has 
been in operation two years since it became 
effective June 4, 1929, has made Clatsop County 
richer by $7,247, according to a recent state- 
ment by State Forester Lynn F. Cronemiller. 
He explains this on the ground that delinquent 
taxes in that amount have been paid by owners 
who would have abandoned their lands under 
the old ad valorem system of taxation. To date 
247,226 acres have been classified or recom- 
mended for classification in seven counties. 

The Oregon reforestation law is designed to 
promote forest growth, and to encourage own- 
ers to retain ownership of their forest growing 
land for future forest crops. Upon recommen- 
dation of State Board of Forestry the lands 
may be listed with the State Tax Commission, 
and if accepted the taxes on the property may 
be paid in the form of a 12.5 per cent yield 
tax when the forest crops are harvested. There 
is also an annual payment or fee of five cents 
per acre. 


Forester Honored 


A 13,400-foot mountain peak in the Holy 
Cross National Forest, Colorado, has been 
named Hunter Peak by the United States Geo- 
graphic Board, in memory of the late Gerald 
M. Hunter, who served for several years as 
deputy forest supervisor on the Holy Cross 
Forest. 
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now gives you a 


Lon6é RANGE 


50% more power, coupled with 26% more speed, gives the 
Super-X .22 much longer range than was believed possible of 
It shoots with greater accuracy than 
At 50 to 100 yards you can get 

Your bullet doesn’t merely hit its 


small-bore ammunition. 
you had ever hoped for. 
small game with certainty. 
mark. It crashes into it! 


All this is the result of Western's new DOUBLE ACTION 
POWDER. You'll know your .22 rifle is doing real, big- 
league shooting the moment you fire your first Super-X .22. 
You'll hear the bullet’s 
You'll feel a pleas- 


The report is a loud, sharp BARK! 
Z-z22z-i-n-g all the way down the range. 
ant “kick” at your shoulder. 


You can’t mistake the Super-X .22. 
bricating alloy) bullet is greaseless. 
plate. 
keeps the gun bore clean and rust-free. 
point Bullets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Its golden Lubaloy (lu- 
Its case is shining nickel 
Its priming is Western's famous Non-corrosive, which 
Four sizes: .22 Short, 
.22 Long, .22 Long Rifle and .22 W.R.F. Solid or Hollow- 
Interesting leaflet sent free on request. 


.22 Cartridge 


DOUBLE ACTION 

POWDER 
Force or energy applied to a moving 
object drives it forward with greater 
speed than the same amount of en- 
ergy applied when the object is 
stationary. That is the principle of 
Western's new Double Action 
powder. 


It first starts the bullet on its way. 
The pressure behind it is then 
rapidly increased, driving the moving 
bullet forward with much greater 
speed andenergy. The greater 
power and speed of Super-X .22’s is 
obtained without dangerous increase 
in pressure. They are safe to use in 
any standard rifle. 





WESTERN 
Super-X 
Long Range .22's 


683 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 














American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume. 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts 
of Woods, Tree Studies for 
Lantern, etc. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 

Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 








WINTER CRYSTALS and 
OTHER MARVELS 


This Nature book is enriched by fifty half- 
tones —— the wonder and charm of snow- 
flakes, window frost, clouds, dew and raindrops. 

Each plate accompanied by fitting quotations. 

Some of the cloud studies were provided by 
Professor McAdie, Director, Harvard University 
Blue Hill Observatory; one came from Bar- 
celona, Spain, and for others we are indebted 
to Wilson A. Bentley. 


Price $5.00 Postpaid, Doubly Boxed 
Compiled and published by 
MISS JANE DUDLEY 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


























PLACE CARDS OF WOOD | 


Send one dollar for 12 most fascinating | 
cards made of 12 different woods, attrac- 
tively decorated. A delightful prize or gift. | 


B. L. MADDEN LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
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PLANT 
HARDY 
Northern 


EVERGREEN TREES 


Raised at Cupsuptic Nursery, in the Rangely 
Lake Region, these hardy, vigorous trees are 
especially well adapted for forest and ornamental 





planting. 


Trees are certified by State Inspector to be free 


from insects and disease. Their present moderate 


prices offer additional reason for putting your 
idle acres at work. 


Write for price list and further details. 


BxGees Desk BE 
nN 
| Prtland Maine 


Home of Certified Tree Seed 




















Hoover Orders Curtailment of National Forest Timber Sales 








President Hoover on May 14 called upon Secretary Hyde of the Department of 
Agriculture to curtail the sale of timber from the National Forests. “In view of the 
manifest ov erproduction of wood products,” said the President, “it seems to me it 
would be of assistance both to the commercial situation and to the real conservation 
of our forests if the Department of Agriculture would still further temporarily restrict 
the leasing of the National Forests for wood production.” 

The President said he believed it would be desirable now to limit all timber sales 
by the Forest Service to sales of not over $500.00, excepting for pulp purposes in 


_ Alaska, and where further sales must be made in order to keep existing sawmills in 


operation. 

“The only reason I am moved to make these exceptions,” said the President, “‘is 
that we should not deprive farmers and small industries of wood supplies and should 
not create local unemployment by inconsiderate action.” 

The effect of the President’s order will be to stop temporarily the Forest Service 
from opening up new tracts or sources of timber on the National Forests. It is not 
anticipated that it will affect existing plants dependent upon Government timber. As 
worded, the order applies to insect infested, fire killed and wind thrown timber, but it 
is understood the Forest Service is endeavoring to have an exception apply to thisclass 
of timber where its removal as soon as possible, is necessary in order to save it from 


complete deterioration. 





Meeting of Tennessee Forestry Association 


Forestry activities of Tennessee were given 
stimulation May 7 when the Tennessee Fores- 
try Association met at Nashville for its annual 
meeting. Featuring the meeting were papers 
dealing with forestry as a part of a natural 
resource conservation state program; forestry 
as related to public welfare, to the lumber in- 
dustries, to agriculture, to wild life and to soil 


Henry VaughnzEames 


TREE SURGEON 


1703 LeEFcouRT BLDG. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


ARBORITE 
TREE Foop 











erosion. The chief speakers were Henry E. 
Colton, president of the association; W. J. 
Fitts, commissioner of agriculture of Tennes- 
see; H. N. Wheeler and A. B. Hastings, United 
States Forest Service, and W. C. McCormick, 
in charge of the Southern Forestry Educational 
Project of The American Forestry Association. 


ees 














THE EATON RANCH OF THF EAST 


The most unique and original resort in the United | 
States. Half way between the North and the South, | 
enjoying a large patronage from New York, Phila- 
delphia and the South. 


tested cows. 


Skyland Inn and Bungalows, 4,000 feet above sea. 
Open May 20 to October 15. 
50 gaited saddle horses. Finest stable in eastern | 
U.S. 180 miles of mountain trails. Dancing, tennis, 
swimming pool. 50 bungalows with open fireplaces. | 


Many novel features. 


UNRIVALED ACCOMMODATIONS | 
| 
| 


testimonials. 








G. F. POLLOCK 


Skyland, Page County, Virginia 
THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL PASSES DIRECTLY THROUGH SKYLAND 


Skyland 


STONY MAN MOUNTAIN RANCH 


A 20-acre vegetable garden. 
Lambs, Chicks, Eggs and Ducks from 
“Skyland’s” own farm. Rates: $35 per week. Private 
bungalows for two, $45 each per week with meals. 


SPECIALTY HONEYMOON 


(Small Private Bungalows for Two). 
scenery anywhere east of Colorado. 
Write for beautiful 16-page booklet. 


“In the Heart of the Shenandoah National Park” Virginia 


Herd of tuberculin 





TRIPS 


Most beautiful 
Five hundred 








anaes 
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George Washington Scion Planted 


The planting at Yorktown of a sapling from 
the famous giant elm under which George 
Washington took command of the Revolution- 
ary Army has just been announced by the De- 
partment of the Interior. The location chosen 
is near the site of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis to General Washington following the 
final battle of the Revolution. 

This “grandchild” of the Washington elm, 
eleven feet tall, was presented by Mrs. James 
H. Dorsey, Maryland State Chairman of Con- 
servation, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. A bronze marker for the tree has been 
presented by the Maryland D. A. R. In addi- 
tion to being a tribute to General Washington, 
the tree and tablet also are commemorative of 
the services of the Maryland patriot, Colonel 
Tench Tilghman, who\was aide to Washington 
at the time of the Yorktown surrender, the 
department states. 

Mrs. Dorsey, donor of the young tree, is giv- 
ing eight more Washington elm saplings still 
growing in her yard to other official and his- 
torical bodies for planting at various places as 
a contribution to the George Washington Bi- 
centennial. 


Tennessee Fire Law 


To leave an open fire burning unattended 
within 150 feet of a forest or woodland, or 
within the same distance of any inflammable 
material is unlawful according to an act passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee 
and signed by Governor Henry H. Horton. 
Under the new law the convicted offender may 
be fined from $5 to $50, together with all dam- 
ages and costs of extinguishing the fire. 


Tour of Historic Virginia Homes 


Historic homes of the Tidewater section of 
Virginia, never before opened for a public pil- 
grimage, were among those visited on the tour 
of historic homes and gardens of Virginia, 
which was made under the auspices of the 
Richmond Chapter of the Wakefield National 
Memorial Association and the Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of Virginia. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the tour was to obtain further 
funds for the restoration of Wakefield, Vir- 
ginia, the birthplace of George Washington. 

The tour included Epping Forest, in Lan- 
caster County near Warsaw, the birthplace of 
Mary Ball, the mother of George Washington, 
and still the home of lineal descendants; 
Berkeley, adjoining the Westover estate, the 
ancestral home of the Harrison family in Vir- 
ginia; Ampthill, the ancestral home of the 
Carys, which next year will mark its 200th an- 
niversary. Its builder also superintended the 
building of the Governor’s Palace and the State 
House in Williamsburg, as well as the rebuild- 
ing of William and Mary College after it was 
destroyed by fire; Chelsea, a colonial home on 
the Mattaponi River, near West Point, built in 
1709. Here the first meeting of Governor 
Spotswood’s adventurous spirits, “The Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe,” was held; Kinloch, 
twenty-nine miles east of Fredericksburg, one 
of the greatest Virginia estates, with a six-mile 
waterfront on the Rappahannock River; Rip- 
pon Lodge, near Alexandria, erected in the 
early part of the 18th century, at one time the 
home of members of the Washington family, 
and Wellington, five miles south of Alexandria, 
— owned by Washington. It was built before 


‘ . 
_ Through the efforts of the Wakefield Na- 
tional Memorial Association, the old estate on 
which George Washington was born was saved 
from commercialization and desecration. The 
Association not only obtained 100 acres of the 
estate for all-time preservation, but also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a large sum of money for 
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restoration purposes, and in addition interested 
John D. Rockefeller in the patriotic task, so 
that he purchased another 254 acres of the 
original estate. All these lands are to be in- 
cluded in the George Washington Birthplace 
National Monument, established by Congress 
a year ago when this patriotic private endeavor 
was brought to its attention. In further recog- 
nition of the work done by the Association, 
Congress appropriated $80,000 for expendi- 
ture in rehabilitating the monument, the work 
being done by the Association in cooperation 
with the National Park Service, under whose 
jurisdiction the area now falls, and the Na- 
tional Fine Arts Commission. 





Pinnacles National Monument Enlarged 


The area of the Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment, California, has been enlarged to include 
1,926 acres of additional lands. Proclamation 
effecting this enlargement was signed by Pres- 
ident Hoover on April 13. The total area of 
the monument is now 4,906 acres, according 
to the Department of the Interior. 

The newly added area was donated to the 
Government by San Benito County, California, 
and is of value from an administrative stand- 
point and also scientifically and educationally, 
says the department. The principal natural ex- 
hibits of the monument are a series of spire- 
like rock forms of volcanic origin which rise 
from 600 to 1,000 feet above the floors of its 
several canyons, forming a landmark visible 
many miles in every direction. 


‘ri hite?* sail the poor fish 


/ Anp when he bit—he bolted! 
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much he whipped the water, he couldn’t shake that 
hook. i 
fish, until he’s tuckered out. 
canoes! 
Line for line, an Old Town Caroe duplicates those 
the Indians used. Quick, light, well-balanced; and 
strong as the well-known ox. 

Free catalog shows paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern canoes — rowboats; dinghies; outboard motor- 
boats, including big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood models 
for family use; and speedy step-planes. Write today. 
Old Town Canoe Co., 1236 Fourth St., O'd Town, Me. 


“Old Town Canoes” 


An Old Town keeps time with the fastest 


Go Fishing? 
Play Golf? 


Ever Hunt? 















Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All Wool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 





We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 


Inquire at Your Clothing Store 









But no matter how 


Old Towns are nimble 
They’re second cousins to Indian birch-barks. 
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KISER’S HAND-COLORED-IN-OIL PHOTOGRAPHS, ‘‘NATIONALLY 
KNOWN, NATIONALLY SOLD” 





Descriptive Price List of Subjects Mailed on Request 





THE AMERICAN 








These Two Distinctive Picture Lines Now Sold Exclusively by Mail Through 
FORESTRY 
Picture Division 


1727 K STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FIELD 
GUIDE 


How to Care for 
Your Trophies 
What to do from the mo- , 
ment you pull the trigger 
to properly care for your 
prized specimens. Special 
information on what _ to 
do in the field and what to do in your 
home. EVERYTHING you need to know: 
Told by a _ world authority in compact 
32-page book (pocket size) that every 
sportsman will find invaluable. Limited 
edition—FREE. Send for your copy today! 


















Master Taxidermists 
1042 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 















George S. Lee & Company 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 

Publishers of Recreation Maps and 

tourist publicity material. 

Write for samples and prices 














BIG3FT. TELESCOPE (3°, 5°pouna 
Powerful Lenses. 10-Mile range. Special Eye Piece for 
looking at the sun, included FREE. 


Can be used as a 
Microscope. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 
Cc. O. D. 15c extra. 


BENNER & COMPANY, T-47, TRENTON, N. J. 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE | 


“The best all-around boot in = World” 
Manufactured Since 185 

sane i Proof, Genuine Pac heel Hand 

de to Measure. A pound or two 
















take off; no hooks to catch. Ankie strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. 31. St. Paul, Minnesota 













ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Musk- 
rats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring ani and 
_ hen e eae at your favorit 

ghing rounds. Wild Rice, Wild 

ea dlery, Duck to and 30 others ge 


scribed grounds, and receive free a4 dee 
ing advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-K Oshkosh, Wis. 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery 
Priced Reasonably 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 























imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
+Luger- Merkel Bros_-Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
Restocked te Col. 





A. F.S'TOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 











THOSE AMONG US 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


The daily story of the forests is closely linked with names—personalities 
who are pointing the way in the various phases of the outdoors. 
wild life and related fields all have their great and near great, and it is to better 
acquaint the public with these interesting people—men and women whose 
names are familiar—that this feature is conducted every month. 


Forestry, 








USTIN CARY, who carries the title of 
A logging engineer for the United States 
Forest Service, is more than a lumber- 
man forester. In his quiet, determined way 
he is a circuit rider for forestry. His back- 
ground of experience, gleaned in many forests, 
is tempered by the 
more personal knowl- 
edge that comes with 
ownership, for Austin 
Cary stands among 
the few foresters who 
show their faith in 
forestry by investing 
their own savings in 
forests. It is no won- 
der then that the tim- 
berland owners from 
the spruce forests of 
the North to the 
long-leaf pine forests 
of the South, know 
Austin Cary and wel- 
come his practical 
counsel. They recog- 
nize him as one who 
is at once optimistic, 
critical, constructive, 
and one who speaks 
in terms which they 
can understand. It 
has made him a po- 
tent factor in forestry 
development through- 
out the timber re- 
gions of the entire 
eastern half of the 
country. 

Austin Cary is a 
product of the State 
of Maine, where the 
early lumbermen 
thought they had an 
inexhaustible supply 
of timber, and where 
between lumbering 
and paper making a 
very considerable business is done to this day. 
He was born at East Machias, in 1865, grew up 
close to the rockbound seacoast and the neigh- 
boring forest, and went to Bowdoin College. 
There he received the degrees of B.A., A.M., 
and more recently Sc.D. Not without honor 
among his colleagues, the Society of American 
Foresters elevated him to the highest rank 
within the profession—that of Fellow. 

Practical woodsman and forester, teacher of 
forestry, investigator, voluminous writer and 
constant taker of notes, Mr. Cary undertook 
his forestry work in 1892, and has been a 
figure of increasing prominence in American 
forestry ever since. The economic manage- 
ment of forest properties has always fascinated 
him, and he has never wavered in his devo- 
tion to its practical and scientific aspects. 

The accumulation of his experiences with 
the Forest Commission of Maine, the early Di- 
vision of Forestry of the Federal Government, 
and as forester for the Berlin Mills Company, 





Austin Cary 


Practical Woodsman and Forester. 


which later became the Brown Company, of 
New Hampshire and Maine, coupled with his 
sound judgment, caused him to be sought after 
as a teacher of forestry. During the spring 
terms of 1904 and 1905 he taught at the Yale 
Forest School, and from 1905 to 1909 he was 
assistant professor 
of forestry at Har- 
vard University. 
Meanwhile he kept 
constantly in touch 
with the lumber in- 
dustry by engaging 
as timber cruiser cud 
timberland — surveyor. 
This unusual com- 
bination of academic 
theory and practical 
contact with the in- 
dustry resulted in the 
publication of Cary’s 
Manual for Northern 
Woodsman. Within 
the three hundred 
pages of this hand- 
book may be found 
the essence of prac- 
tical woodsmanship. 
It is one of those rare 
books which prove 
indispensable alike to 
field man and student. 

In 1909 he went with 
the State Department 
‘of Conservation in 
New York and a year 
later with the United 
States Forest Service. 
Since then he _ has 
been intimately asso- 
ciated with the in- 
vestigational and pro- 
motional aspects of 
the Forest Service. 
During all this time 
he has consistently 
maintained his identity as a field man. Un- 
anchored by an office he has kept in step with 
the lumbering industry. He presents facts 
without trimmings, and speaks without any 
attempt at oratory, yet he has probably done 
as much as any other one American forester 
to get forest principles accepted by the forest 
industry. 

His work has taken him into practically all 
of the forest regions of the country. More 
recently he has spent much of his time in the 
southern pine woods. There he has seen the 
big opportunities in connection with the naval 
stores industry. His interest led him to study 
all the details of this dual-purpose forestry 
and in 1924 he accompanied the American 
Naval Stores Commission on its trip to France 
and Spain. At present he spends more than 
half of each year among the southern pines, 
but gets back for a few weeks every summer 
to renew his acquaintance with the white pines 
and spruce of Maine, and breathe again the 
cool breezes of the North. 
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Lumbermen to Continue National 
Trade Extension 


Decision to continue the national trade ex-  ————— == ee ; 
3 


tension campaign for lumber and wood prod- 
ucts was voted at the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
at Chicago, April 22, 23 and 24. The cam- 
paign will call for the expenditure of $1,500,- - mn 
000 a year, it was mi: gue ' sei =e PREVENTION PLANTING 
One of the principal resolutions adopted by . : > : 
the Lensiiien commends the appointment of = Sarena Toes Bend =z 
the National Timber Conservation Board by / Dg 
President Hoover. The meeting was addressed 
by Alexander Legge, former Farm Board 
Chairman and now head of the International 
Harvester Company. 


— fi. 


; efor cor TR y 
< | . wooss FIRES/' Batrer Use oF LAND 
rloRInA é _ 
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THE ACME PROJECTOR 
PROMOTES FORESTRY 


To broaden the scope of its educational work, The American Forestry 
Association has assembled a fleet of fully equipped trucks with which to 
tour the country. The Acme Portable Projector is an important part of 
this equipment. 

The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adapted to the work of The 
American Forestry Association. Light in weight, stronger by comparison 
than any other portable projector, it is ready to function by plugging into 
nearest electric socket. The projection is always clear and smooth flowing. 





SS 


Ohio Forest-Park Inquiry 


A special commission of inquiry to report 
on park and forestry conditions in Ohio was 
recently created. The commission is made up 
of State Forester Edmund Secrest, the Com- 
missioner of Conservation, the professor of 








Civil Engineering at the Ohio State Univer- “s The exclusive Gold Glass Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 
sity, the Director of Public Works and a rep- : ’ : point for detailed inspection and discussion without any danger of fire. It 
resentative of the Metropolitan Park Systems is also equipped with a stereopticon attachment for the showing of slides, charts, etc. _ 

‘n Ohi . A demonstration of the Acme Portable Projector with a typical educational film will reveal its un- 
in UN10. limited possibilities as an aid to forestry education. 





Send for booklet number PA 6. 
ACME DIVISION . 


Hawaii Establishes Territorial International Projector Corporation 


M ments 90 Gold Street, New York City 
onu 











Charles S. Judd, Territorial Forester of 


Hawaii, has been made chairman of a recently Tree Surgery Su plies 
| WEAR YOUR EMBLEM || |<... 4 





created committee to establish and maintain Lag Screw Hooks, Woodscrew 
territorial monuments and reserves vane = THE Bracing Rod, Nuts, Washers, Galv. 
Hawaiian Islands. This is in accordance wit Cable, Saws, etc. 

a law passed by the Legislature of Hawaii, AMERICAN FORESTRY “Sealtite” Tree-Wound Dressing 

and signed by Governor Lawrence M. Judd on ASSOCIATION ROLLIN H. TABOR CO 

April 9, which becomes effective on July 1, Washington, D. C. ee Vesna r ” ete 
1931. : : 





























THE CHAMPION FIBRE COMPANY 


The Largest Forest Industry in the Carolinas 











MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD-PULP, PAPER AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Welcomes the Members of 
The American Forestry Association 
to Western North Carolina 


Located at Canton, in the Heart of the Forest Playground of the South, our 





program aims to encourage the perpetuation of our forest resources for the 
continued coordination of the industrial and recreational development of the 
region. | 


THE CHAMPION FIBRE COMPANY 
CANTON, N. C. 
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PROTECT YOUR MAGAZINES 
IN OUR PERMANENT COVERS 


THESE BINDERS ARE 


made of the best quality 
cloth, embossed, hand col- 





ored in a brown two-tone 
effect and stamped in gen- 
uine gold. Durable and 
waterproof. Will last a 
A patented device makes it easy for 





lifetime. 
you to insert individual copies. No gluing or 
sewing. Each binder holds twelve issues. Bound 
into one of these beautiful covers, they make a 
permanent volume equal in appearance to the 


best binding on your library shelves. 
----@ -- 


$2.50 each, net, regardless of the num- 
ber ordered. Postage will be prepaid to any 
point in the United States. For Foreign or 
Canadian Cities, add 25c for postage on each 
binder. 
are 
Order yours now. Your money refunded if 


you are not more than pleased. 


Send all orders to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














— 














21,000 Acres of Trees Planted in 
National Forests 


More than 21,000 acres were planted to trees 
in the National Forests in 1930, according to a 
compilation of field reports just completed at 


the Forest Service. 

National Forest acreage planted has been in- 
creased gradually from a low point of 5.500 
acres in 1921, as the result of small increases 
in funds made available by Congress, and of 
improvements in planting technic. Forest offi- 
cers believe that 25,000 acres is not too much 
to expect for 1931. 

Larger scale operations and improved meth- 
ods have made possible reduction in the unit 
cost of planting. With increases in funds 
amounting to approximately 100 per cent, the 
Forest Service has been able to increase the 
annual planting acreage by nearly 400 per cent. 

Planting operations for 1931 have already 
begun, with local crews employed by the For- 
est Service in the various regions. Present tim- 
ber cutting methods on the National Forests 
insure natural reforestation, so that planting 
is necessary only on denuded lands that cannot 
be brought back into production by natural 
means. Despite the increased planting activi- 
ties of the service, however, large areas of cut- 
over and burned-over land in the National For- 
ests remain unplanted. Most of these areas 
were denuded before the lands came under 
Forest Service administration. Although the 
planting appropriation has doubled in a decade, 
planting has not yet been put in balance with 
other forest activities, says the Forest Service. 

The increase in planting has been greatest 
east of the Great Plains and near the centers 
of future wood consumption. Last year 10,800 
acres were planted in National Forests of the 
Lake States region and another 5,000 acres of 
former plantations were gone over to fill in 
stands spotted by the drought. In the eastern 
region 1,208 acres were planted, chiefly in the 
Allegheny National Forest in Pennsylvania and 
the Monongahela in West Virginia. About 366 
acres were planted on the Ocala National For- 
est in Florida. Other plantings were made on 
the Shenandoah, Unaka, Natural Bridge, Choc- 
tawhatchee, Ozark. and White Mountain Na- 
tional Forests. The eastern plantings were 
mostly mixed forests, containing conifers and 
hardwoods native to the sections reforested. 

In addition to Forest Service plantings of 
1.459 acres in the Pacific Northwest, plantings 
of several hundred acres of National Forest 
land were made possible throuch cooperation 
extended by the Order of De Molay, the Boy 
Scouts and the Indian Service. It was esti- 
mated that 230,000 acres of National Forest 
lands in Washington and Oregon need reforest- 
ing. Douglas fir, western yellow pine and 
cedars were the principal varieties set out in 
that region. 

In California National Forest planting in the 
past has been largely experimental. With the 
development of a nursery at Susanville, which 
is now beginning to furnish planting stock, it 
will be possible to somewhat expand the plant- 
ing program. Seventy-five acres in the Na- 
tional Forests of California were planted in 
1930 to yellow pine, Jeffrey pine. and sugar 
pine, and the plans call for extending planting 
to about 900 acres by 1933. 

In Montana and Idaho, western white pine, 
western yellow pine and Englemann spruce pre- 
dominated in the plantations which aggregated 
4.960 acres. In the Kocky Mountain region, 
where 2,878 acres were set to trees some 
Douglas fir was planted with the yellow pine. 
Various species of pines were set out on the 
Nebraska National Forest with western yellow 
pine predominating. ‘The total acreage planted 
on this forest in 1930 was 1,175 acres. A plant- 
ing of black walnut and pecans was made on 
the Wichita National Forest in Oklahoma. The 
heaviest plantings in the Lake States were of 
Norway pine, with some white pine and Can- 
ada spruce. 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 

Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 

an Immediate Reply is Desired a Self - Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 





Question: Please inform me of the number 
and acreage of town or local forests in the 
United States. Can you give me similar in- 
formation with respect to the town forests in 
European countries?—T. H., Connecticut. 


Answer: In 1929 the Forest Service reported 
a total of 726,577 acres of municipal and county 
forests and parks in twenty-nine states. New 
York State led with 175,000 acres, Oregon had 
166,406 acres, Massachusetts 56,000 acres, 
North Carolina 37,257 acres, New Jersey 35.230 
acres and Idaho 32,030 acres. These figures 
go beyond those of true town forests. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Harris A. Reynolds, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, that 
association was the first to encourage town for- 
ests in this country. Following the passage of 
a state law recognizing such ownership, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, established the first town 
forest in 1914. At present Massachusetts 
claims ninety-two town forests with about 
26,000 acres, or an average of 275 acres per 
forest. In addition about 50,000 acres are con- 
trolled as municipal watersheds, but are not 
under the Massachusetts town forest act. 

In Europe, where the towns have owned for- 
ests for many years, town forests occupy twenty 
per cent of the forest area of Germany, twenty- 
two per cent in France, over sixty per cent in 
Switzerland and fifty per cent in Bulgaria. 


Question: To what extent do British laws 
protect against cutting trees along highways? — 


R. H. T., New York. 


ANSWER: The question was referred to the 
Roads Beautifying Society of England, and the 
following information is selected from a letter 
written by the Chief Engineer of the British 
Ministry of Transport. 

“The Public Health Act of 1875, Sec. 149, 
prescribes that ‘any person who, without the 
consent of the urban authority, wilfully dis- 
places or takes up or who injures . . . the 
trees in any . street, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 5 pounds; he shall also 
be liable in the case of injury to pay the local 
authority such amount of compensation as the 
court may award. 

“There is, of course, another side in which 
the highway authorities are interested, namely, 
the preventing of dangerous obstructions to 
the sight line by overhanging trees or shrubs. 
The Highway Act, 1835, gives power to high- 
way surveyors to ensure that hedges and trees 
are properly cut, pruned, plashed or lopped 
so that the sun and wind are not excluded from 
the highway and so that no obstruction is 
caused to the traffic.” 
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Question: I am having some trouble with 
porcupines at a camp in the Adirondacks. 
Can you offer suggestions for their control? 


J.O. B., New York. 


Answer: Leaflet No. 60, entitled “Porcupine 
Control in the Western States,” published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
suggests hunting and shooting them in the 
winter after snow has covered the ground and 
caused the animals to concentrate where food 
and shelter are available. Where this is not 
practicable poison may be resorted to. The 
leaflet suggests thoroughly mixing one ounce 
of powdered strychnine with one pound of 
finely crystallized table salt. One-half ounce 
of magnesium carbonate may be added to 
cause the poison to cake and prevent it from 
being blown away. Great care must be taken 
to set the poison where livestock or other 
animals will not get it. This can be accom- 
plished by setting it in the porcupine dens or 
in small wooden containers nailed fairly high 
in trees frequently used by the animals. 

Question: I would like some statistics and 
general information on woods fires in Florida. 
—M. C., Florida. 

Answer: According to figures made avail- 
able by the United States Forest Service in 
June, 1930, Florida has a total area of 22,918,- 
640 acres which should be protected from for- 
est fires. Of this amount, 1,684,100 acres were 
under actual protection. This is less than 
seven per cent of the total area needing protec- 
tion. State Forester Harry Lee Baker at Talla- 
hassee reported that 16,025,900 acres of unpro- 
tected land burned over in 1929 doing an esti- 
mated damage of nearly $33,000,000. In con- 
trast to this a little over seventy thousand acres 
of protected land burned over. 

From July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930, Florida 
expended a total of $132,711.80 to protect the 
forests of the state from fire. Of this amount, 
$42,200 was appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the authority of the Clarke- 
McNary Law and the remainder was expended 
through private landowning agencies. 

The State Forester has a force of men in 
various parts of the state who are cooperating 
with the Southern Forestry Educational Proj- 
ect of The American Forestry Association, do- 
ing everything in their power to protect the 
forests from fire. 

There are two National Forests in the north- 
ern part of Florida whose total area is now 
over 400,000 acres. These are carefully pro- 
tected from fire and every effort is being made 
to develop satisfactory forestry growth upon 
them. 
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“He Who Hesitates is Lost” 


Don’t lose your chance at your 
chosen vacation—make your reser- 
vation today. 








ALLAN RANCH 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
IN THE BIG ROCKIES. DUDE RANCH. 
MODERN.—WARM PLUNGE, RIDING, 
PACK TRIPS, SWIMMING, FISHING, 
HUNTING, MOTOR BOATING 
Where Crowds Don’t Go! 


Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN Augusta, Montana 
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MAD CREEK RANCH 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
A Dude Ranch within the National Forest—isolated 
but readily accessible. The Camp affords unusual 
opportunities for healthful, enjoyable and economical 
vacations. Fishing, riding, hiking, etc. 
Circular 

DR. GEORGE IVES, Owner 

Beaumont Medical Building -:- Saint Louis, Mo. 





























SPEAR O WIGWAM CAMP 
On Top the Big Horns 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Great Fishing! Daily Trips on Horseback—beyond all 
roads. Pack Trips—Roundups—R odeos 


Address 
JESSAMINE SPEAR JOHNSON 
Rosebud X4 Ranch Kirby, Montana 

















FLYING W RANCH 
In the Wilds of Central Idaho, Near Middle 
Fork of Salmon River 
Owned and managed by 
“Brackre” Watrace, Ex-Forest Ranger 
Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Goat, Bear, Cougar 
Spring Bear Hunts 
Fishing, summer ranch guests, scenic pack trips, 
good saddle horses 
MERL WALLACE 
1022 STATE ST., 
BOISE, IDAHO 


WARREN, 
IDAHO baad 











Trout, Croak: Bi 
CHANNEL BASS roukers, Blues, 


Kings, Se about 
to 10-15 about 11-2 

Guides, Power Boats with Cabins and awnings. A- T Hotei, 50 deuble 

rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods, Home Grown a veuetable ies, 

Fresh milk, eggs, etc. Amer. Plan, dy $3.50 and $4. 





Channe! Rass 25-58 Ibs., Trout 1 to 10 Ibs. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 

Seer meee Oo yea RRS GEG mae sun 

ote! achapreague, Wachapreague ore. Va. ean Side! 
Booklets ts A. H. G. MEARS. (Ownership Management) 
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So the head chef 
cooked her meal 
himself 


OOR little lady. The doctor 

had said, ‘‘ Your food must 
be cooked just a certain way.”’ 
And here she was in a big hotel. 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked her 
food himself. 


Just a little extra service, per- 
haps not worth telling. But it’s 
one of the things that bring 
people back again to United 
Hotels. Of course our rooms are 
bigger... our closets larger... 
our Cafeterias low priced. All 
that counts. But it’s that extra 
effort to please that really sets 
people talking. Try us... then 
you'll understand. 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTyY’Ss only United... .The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
ee eee een The Olympic 
SIORERETER, SIAGB.« «i. 00v0cverese The Bancroft 
ee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...---- The Alexander Hamilton 
Se ER ee eee The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .......---+++ The Penn-Harris 
RE an cunincemeee The Ten Eyck 
IE, OW css ecevecanecs The Onondaga 
II UE, Wioinitoy scasnscvencus The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ..-.ccccccces The Niagara 
NR cite shbvise’ pina gusecka The Lawrence 
BERN, OUND. 6 conv vcccsvesscccus The Portage 
DO cccccunnepen ackeaheme The Durant 
RAMGAE CITT, BOD. <00 20 ccwecwscs The President 
a El! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
SIEW GREBADE, EAs o.vcs oe cc cccce The Roosevelt 
SEU COREMAI, BA. «6c ccccccscess The Bienville 
DORON; GNT. 0:0 osccccese The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .......-....- The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ..........- The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I..The Constant Spring 
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PERENNIAL GarpENS, by H. Stuart Ortloff, L.A. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; 88 pages; 
illustrated. Price $1.25. 


The author, a trained landscape architect, 
gives through these pages explicit information 
and helpful suggestions for the planning and 
care of perennial gardens. He tells how to se- 
lect the garden site, how to prepare the soil, 
how to arrange interesting flower beds, and 
what to plant so that there will be colorful 
blooms from early spring until the last days of 
autumn. He gives instructions for the cultiva- 
tion and maintenance of perennials, and dis- 
cusses preventive and control measures for the 
relief of plant diseases and insects. 

The small estate is given especial treatment 
to the end that the most artistic effects in color 
schemes may be produced in any garden de- 
sign. The various garden diagrams emphasizing 
the system of paths, shrubbery and background 
foliage in relationship to the house, and the 
arrangement of the various plants, give com- 
posite ideas for the beautification of the land- 
scape. These plans represent actual places 
which the author has planted, and they can 
readily be adapted to any available space in 
a most satisfactory manner.—D. H. 





Log house construction is described and pic- 
tured in the recently published Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1660, entitled “The Use of Logs and 
Poles in Farm Construction,” by T. A. Miller 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 
Although designed especially for farmers the 
bulletin promises to fill a real need among 
owners of summer camp sites who may wish 
comfortable and substantial rustic buildings. 
Catt_e, by William MacLeod Raine and Will 

C. Barnes. Published by Doubleday, Doran 

and Company, Inc.; 340 pages; illustrated. 

Price $2. 

Written without a plot, “Cattle” carries the 
germ of a thousand plots. It is the record of 
a great social and economic force that spread 
from south to north weaving across the west- 
ern migratory current of home-seekers and 
questers after gold. The Texas cowboys drove 
their “dogies” along the Chisum Trail to Wyo- 
ming and Montana, meeting adventure as it 
came, and leaving the impress of their flashing 
personalities wherever they went. 

“Cattle” is not a story, but a faithful record, 
replete with vivid thumb-nail sketches of in- 
dividuals, incidents and towns that helped 
make history when cattle were the means of 
opening up the West. 

Fortunately the book is written by two men 
whose sympathetic contact with this picturesque 
phase of western life goes back for many years. 
Mr. Raine is best known as a writer of western 
fiction, and Will Barnes as one who has been 
intimately associated with cattle, sheep, horses 
and forests for more than fifty years. During 
nearly half that time he was with the Forest 
Service and played a major part in establishing 
the grazing policy on National Forests. Refer- 
ring to the National Forests the authors give 
high credit to the cow-puncher ranger whose 
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place is now giving way to graduates of forestry 
schools. Probably with Mr. Barnes’ experience 
in the Forest Service in mind, the authors 
wrote that the Forest Service has helped to 
change the flow of the cattle tide “from a tur- 
bulent stream to a placid flood, and has been 
a factor in transforming the cattle trade from 
an uncertain adventure to a business domi- 
nated by the laws of supply and demand.”— 
Gi. C. 





“Black Locust, a Crop for Gullied Lands,” 
has just been released by State Forester Fred 
B. Merrill, of Mississippi. The pamphlet was 
prepared by H. C. Mitchell, assistant state for- 
ester, and brings out the use of black locust in 
conquering the badly eroded areas of north 
central Mississippi and western Tennessee. 





Forest MEASUREMENT, by Harold C. Belyea. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; illus- 
trated; 319 pages. Price $3.50. 


Professor Belyea describes the measurement 
of forest products, of individual trees and of 
forest areas from the practical as well as the 
theoretical standpoint. Included within this 
book are the numerous “rules of thumb,” 
which should be known to every timber cruiser, 
and the more technical refinements of mathe- 
matical formulae, which only the forest engi- 
neer is capable of using. “Forest Management” 
is essentially a textbook, and as such promises 
to fill an important field in the teaching of 
forestry. —G. H. C 





“Key to Georgia Trees,” Georgia Forest Serv- 
ice Bulletin No. 13, by Charles Newton Elliott, 
Assistant Director of Education of the Georgia 
Forest Service-——Gives the key to all forest 
trees known to exist in Georgia. The most 
generally used common name as well as the 
scientific name is used for each species, and 
the marks of identification given. 


Log cabin construction is discussed in con- 
siderable detail in a Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1660 
recently published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. It is liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. The bulletin is by T. A. 
H. Miller of the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, and is known as “The Use of Logs and 
Poles in Farm Construction.” 


Tue Forest Service, Its History, ACTIVITIES 
AND ORGANIZATION, by Darrell Hevenor 
Smith. Published by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; 268 pages. Price 
$3. 

Tt is a long story from the “live-oak” legis- 
lation of 1799 to the present organization of 
the Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, administering more 
than 160,000,000 acres of land. Its presenia- 
tion includes long tables of statistics and fre- 
quent reference to laws, but Mr. Smith has 
touched the high spots and carries the story 
forward to the present time with surprising 
rapidity. 

As the need became apparent for a govern- 
ment bureau to study the forest situation and 
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administer laws pertaining to forest conserva- 
tion, The American Forestry Association came 
definitely into the picture and remains there 
during the history. Mr. Smith refers to The 
American Forestry Congress at Cincinnati in 
April, 1882, which again met in Washington in 
May, 1884. Among the subjects discussed at 
that time was the influence of forest cover 
upon stream flow and climate. 

In 1884 the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture recognized the growing interest in 
and importance of forestry and changed its 
name to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

In 1886, when Dr. Bernhard E. Fernow suc- 
ceeded Nathaniel Eggleston as Chief, the Di- 
vision of Forestry was given permanent statu- 
tory rank. All the appropriations from 1876 
to 1886 had totaled only $60,000—with only 
one trained forester. This is in marked con- 
trast to appropriations for the fiscal year 1930, 
totaling more than $13,000,000. 

The work proceeded in a struggling way until 
the passage of the act of March 3, 1891, wherein 
section 24 provided that the President might 
set apart and reserve any part of the public 
lands as public reservations. Upon this foun- 
dation the first true National Forests in Amer- 
ica were built. Within the next two years 
more than 17,500,000 acres were withdrawn. 

The book presents in an authoritative man- 
ner a wealth of information of value to all 
American students of forestry and conserva- 


tion.—G. H.C. 


“A Study of the Influence of Herbaceous 
Plant Cover on Surface Run-off and Soil Ero- 
sion in Relation to Grazing on the Wasatch 
Plateau in Utah’”—by C. L. Forsling, of the 
United States Forest Service, issued as Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 220, by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. This is the 
most recent authoritative publication telling 
how restoration and proper grazing of western 
range lands will lessen the intensity of summer 
floods and reduce soil erosion. 





LuMBER AND ITs Uses, by R. S. Kellogg. Pub- 
lished by the Scientific Book Corporation, 
New York City; 378 pages; illustrated. 
Price, $4.00. 

Announced as a fourth revised and enlarged 
edition, this work—long recognized as a stand- 
ard authority—is a brand new book, just off 
the press. In its new dress, modernized and 
in.proved, it is the most intelligent, comprehen- 
sive presentation of the net results of twenty- 
five years of lumber research available. There 
are twenty chapters dealing with 150 vital prob- 
lems. There are one hundred charts, tables and 
illustrations, as well as an instantaneous fact- 
finding index, thoroughly revised and brought 
down to date. All practical information bear- 
ing definitely and directly upon the daily prob- 
lems confronting the man who handles, manu- 
factures or utilizes lumber will be found here 
and it is felt that the author—long and widely 
. known as an authority in the professional 
lumber and forest field—has done the wood- 
using industries a great service in the prepara- 
tion of this work.—L. M. C. 


Published by the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission, at Madison, Dr. Alfred O. Gross, 
of Bowdoin College, as a special research in- 
vestigator for the Research Bureau of the Com- 
mission, has written the “Progress Report of 
the Wisconsin Prairie Chicken Investigation.” 

While the report is full of interesting detail, 
it should be considered preliminary, for it is 
one of the results of an investigation now 
under way which has been carried on for two 
years. The facts found so far bring out the 
necessity for the continuation of this work 
which the Wisconsin Commission has inau- 
gurated to discover the true conditions of the 
game populations of the State. 








Hybrid Rhododendrons 


Can Still be Shipped Safely 


In variety of color, in size and beauty of flowers, Hybrid 
Rhododendrons are superior to other evergreen shrubs. 
mens from open-field cultivation, with large balls, are offered 


at special prices. 
Amphion. 


Mrs. C. S. Sargent. 
Roseum elegans. 


Clear pink; white eye. 
Deep rose, shaded red. 
Clear rose. 


Everestianum. Rosy lilac. 


Pres. Lincoln. 


Lilac pink; brown eye. 
Catawbiense album. 
Catawbiense grandiflorum. 

Sizes vary from 12 inches to 3 feet. 


White. 


Rosy lilac. 


Native Rhododendrons 


R. carolinianum. 
R. catawbiense. 


Pink. 
Rosy purple. 
Special prices for collected clumps. 


R. Maximum. 
Mountain Laurel. 


Write for prices. 


Blush. 
Pink. 
18 inches up to 4 feet. 


Speci- 


greens. 





We specialize in small 
forestry sizes of ever- 


Write for our 
.. Short Guide. .. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY 


Fifty Church Street 


Established 1878 


New York City 
















You know Sir Walter 
Raleigh was one o 
Queen Elizabeth's 
many favorites, for 
which he paid the 
rice with his head. 
Kind of rough on the 
ruffs they wore in 
those days. 


Accused, Proven Guilty, 
But Commended 





UEEN Elizabeth ac- 
cused her then-time 
favorite, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of taking too 
much time on one of his 
new world voyages. But 
when she came aboard his 
ship and saw the wonder- 
ful wood the deck had 
been replanked with, she 
forgave him. Forgave him 
and promptly ordered 
that the mahogany plank- 
ing be removed for mak- 
ing furniture and paneling 
for her castle. And so it 


FékR 


LEMER HOLDING CORP. 


SPRINGFIELD EA NEW JERSEY 
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Being Just-So Tale Number Three 





was that Sir Walter not 
alone introduced tobacco 
in England, but mahog- 
any. Notsoimportant. But 
few things really are. 

Here’s one, however, 
that is. In looking out the 
window over our 300-acre 
nursery, am reminded of 
its fine evergreens, decidu- 
ous stock, and hardy 
| plants. Mentioning this 

here and now thinking you 
| might also agree it is im- 
portant, as admittedly 
| some of them are for sale. 


urseri¢es 


“Bl 
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REGULATION 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniforms 


No guess work when 
you buy an outfit 


here—It will look 
right, fit right, wear 
right and—Be 
RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start 
to finish. 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 
Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 
SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway 





New York — 

















114,000,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked or 
designated for cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 10,300 acres in T. 23 N., R. 
12 B., T. 23 N., RB. 13 B., T. 24 N., B. 12 
E., and T. 24 N., R. 13 E., M. D. M., Upper 
Grizzly Valley Unit, Plumas National 
Forest, California, estimated to be 114.- 
000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of western 
yellow pine, sugar pine, white and red 
firs and incense cedar timber, approxi- 
mately 74% pine. In addition there is 
upon the advertised area certain lodge- 
pole pine, the removal of which will be 
optional with the purchaser; further, 
there are stands of western yellow pine, 
sugar pine, white and red firs, incense 
cedar and lodgepole pine estimated to 
have a total possible cut of about 62,- 
000,000 feet, 25% pine, upon certain lands 
which are a portion of the advertised area, 
the cutting of which stands will be 
optional with the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE RATES.—The lowest rates 
considered, $3.75 per M for western yel- 
low pine, $4.00 per M for sugar pine and 
$0.50 per M for white fir, red fir, incense 
cedar and lodgepole pine and for ma- 
terial, to be cut and removed at the option 
of the purchaser, unmerchantable because 
of size under the terms of the agreement ; 
these rates to apply also to any or all ma- 
terial unmerchantable because of defects 
if taken and if charged for. Rates to be 
adjusted every 3 years. 


DEPOSIT.—$6,000.00 must be deposited 
with each bid, to be applied on the pur- 
chase price, refunded, or retained in part 
as liquidated damages, according to con- 
ditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the Regional Forester, 
San Francisco, up to and including June 
20, 1931. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. Before bids are submitted, full 
information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits 
and submission of bids should be obtained 
from the Regional Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Quincy, California. 














Aid Control of Predatory Animals 


The ten-year program of predatory animal 
and rodent control, authorized by the last Con- 
gress will make more eftective the control work 
as already organized, rather than stimulate 
new lines, according to officials of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Activity in predator and 
rodent control, it is pointed out, has been en- 
couraged by state and other cooperating agen- 
cies which have provided funds far in excess 
of Federal appropriations. 

Cooperative control operations have been de- 
pendent upon annual appropriations. Congress 
now puts the work on a long-term basis, and 
authorizes appropriations of $1,000,000 an- 
nually. The increased appropriations, however, 
cannot become available before July 1, 1932, 
because the last Congress adjourned before the 
increased funds could be made available. 

On Federal lands the ten-year program con- 
templates continued cooperation by the Biologi- 
cal Survey with the Forest Service, the Indian 
Service and with other agencies. The National 
Forests include more than 16,000,000 acres of 
lands infested with rodents, principally prairie 
dogs and ground squirrels. Prairie dogs destroy 
from 20 to 80 per cent of the succulent forage 
grasses near their towns. The ten-year program 
plans the eradication of prairie dogs where 
they are seriously competing with livestock. 


Bids Asked for Aerial Freight Trans- 


portation to Montana Forest 


Bids for the transportation by air of 60,000 
pounds of freight to Big Prairie in Flathead 
National Forest, Montana, have been asked by 
the Forest Service. Big Prairie is located in the 
midst of the forest, it was explained, and it is 
expected that fire-fighting supplies can be 
transported more cheaply and more efficiently 
by air than by pack train. There are no roads 
into this region. It is stated that if this method 
is found economical it will be adopted regu- 
larly for transportation of goods. 


Kansas Encourages Reservoir Construc- 
tion to Conserve Water 


Kansas landowners who construct dams 
across their dry watercourses and thus form 
reservoirs for the storage of surface water 
may have the assessed valuation of the land 
upon which the reservoir is located reduced 
at the rate of $75 per acre foot of storage 
capacity. This is the result of a law enacted 
by the State Legislature in 1929 and is causing 
increased construction of reservoirs in all 
portions of the State. 


Timber Experts Wanted 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced open competitive examinations 
for associate timber experts and assistant tim- 
ber experts to fill vacancies in the United 
States Forest Service. Applications should be 
filed with the Commission not later than June 
3. 1931. The entrance salary for the associate 
positions is from $3,200 to $3,800 a year; for 
the assistant positions from $2,600 to $3,200 
a year. 

Applicants must have had certain specified 
experience, for part of which suitable educa- 
tion may be substituted, of such character as 
to demonstrate ability to conduct surveys in- 
volving measurements, classification and de- 
scription of forest properties, as well as a 
working knowledge of forest exploitation. 


White Pine for National Tree Urged 


In a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, Robert Sterling Yard, secretary of the 
National Parks Association, recently urged the 
white pine of the eastern and middle Atlantic 
states to be the national tree. His letter fol- 
lows: 

“Referring to Secretary Wilbur’s recent news 
release quoting a British Army officer’s sug- 
gestion that the Giant Sequoia of the Sierra 
should be declared our national tree, | hope 
that I shall not be thought lacking in devotion 
to ‘the greatest and noblest of living things’ by 
suggesting that, if there is to be a national tree. 
it ought to be the white pine of our eastern and 
middle states and south eastern mountains. 

“Vigorous and beautiful though the white 
pine is, it cannot compete, of course, in these 
respects with King Sequoia. It is what it was 
to the nation in infancy and youth that entitles 
it to the highest honors that a nation can pay 
to a tree. : 

“Of the 1,065,000 square miles of incom- 
parable forest that, east of the prairies, faced 
the young nation clinging to eastern sea coasts. 
forty per cent, or 440,000 square miles, were 
coniferous and of these a large proportion was 
white pine. The soft but powerful quality of 
its wood, easy to saw, split and tool yet un- 
equalled for every home-making purpose from 
weather-boarding and flooring to platters and 
spoons, made national growth at American 
speed and comfort possible, while its easy lum- 
bering, hewing and sawing, and immediate 
popularity abroad as well as at home, gave 
impetus to trade, providing for many years the 
tarket vigor which has characterized our prog- 
ress from colonial times. 

“The high tide of the white pine era is not so 
far back that hundreds of thousands now living 
do not recall it in full detail. Millions now 
living sunk their jack knives daily in its close 
white flesh for the innumerable things that boys 
once made for themselves or did without. Any 
other wood was scarce around the ‘place,’ which 
was even picket-fenced, except for the posts, in 
pine. Even into powerful speeding maturity, 
this nation was built up of white pine and pros- 
pered because of it. 

“Of course we ran through it to the finish, as 
Americans always do. Its price rose with scar- 
city. Eventually it passed out of the general 
market, other soft woods from the south and 
west supplying parts of its uses; no other wood 
can ever fill all its uses. 

“But it did not, like the passenger pigeon and 
other early Americans who suffered from popu- 
larity, pass into extinction. Many small groves 
of fine trees hid safely in the forest fastness 
of New England, the Adirondacks, Pennsyl- 
vania and the uplands of the Southern Appa- 
lachians, carrying on into the future nature’s 
unbroken story. 

“The White Pine can no more be destroyed 
than the nation that it built up. Highest priced 
of all our lumber, it may never again figure in 
the market, but there are uses for which it will 
always be essential. One of these, not a com- 
mercial but far higher a use, is to be beautiful. 
It is seldom a stately tree, and rarely composed 
and regular of aspect, but as independent of 
body and full of action as the nation it sym- 
bolizes so well. Often it flings its arms aloft 
as if beckoning on its fellows to a greater fu- 
ture. It is individual, suggesting a wide variety 
of activity and achievement. 

“Who dares to say that the day of the white 
pine is past? Or even that it has come? Like 
the giant sequoia, the white pine is a national 
park tree. Both attain their greatest stands in 
national parks, the giant sequoia in Sequoia 
National Park and the white pine in the Great 
Smoky. 

“It is honor enough, even for Giant Sequoia, 
to be King of Trees. Let us pay some very 
small part of our vast debt to White Pine by 
pronouncing it the National Tree of America. 
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“Tt Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 

















Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -> SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














EVERGREENS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 








Reliability 


The Nurseries whose adver- 
tisements appear in AMERICAN 
Forests are chosen from the 
leading nurseries in their respec- 
tive localities. They offer you 
reliable trees, plants, bulbs, and 
seeds and you can purchase from 
them with the full assurance 
that they will be satisfactory. 


They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 






Plant grafted nut trees for 
early bearing and fine quality 
nuts. Enjoy their shade in summer 

and the nuts during the winter months. 
Catalog free on request. 
(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 








Fresh Tree and Shrub Seeds 


Send want list early, before seeds ripen. 


Prices always reasonable. 








and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 


catalogs. 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. ~~ J. W. PRESTON 
CHESHIRE CONN. 1427 Chestnut St. Chico, California 
Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia Rhododendron Species ORCHIDS 


We offer a number of the newer Chinese and 
other species to those interested. Send for list 
which also contains other items not generally 
offered. 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 


Species and Hybrids in great variety. Write 
for special lists of Established Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(See our Advertisement on Page 375) 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 














If you do not find just what you want 
in the advertising columns of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS, Write for full informa- 
tion. Let us find it for you. 
Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








rummy} Japanese Flowering Cherries 
FLOWERING CRABS and 
MAGNOLIAS 


America’s finest collection of rare 
flowering trees 


Free book upon request 





TheGARDEN A. E. Wohlert 
ERIES . zk. 
SNS 930 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
PITTSVILLE, MARYLAND 


Offer a very large assortment of the New and 
Old varieties of evergreens, etc., in Lining-Out 
and Specimen Stock. 


A catalog will be sent on request 





EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CertiFiep White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 

Western Maine Forest Nursery 











Dept. A 6, Fryeburg. Waine 








Plant material for Lenten. Horticul- 
tural and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 


Strong Perennial sane Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville Ne. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 
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New Regulation 
U.S. Forest Service 
2 Uniform 


—@- 
Prices 
Are Low 


—having been recently 
materially reduced! 
-_~o- 

In absolute accord- 
ance with NEW Reg- 
ulations just issued. 
Tailored to measure 
of sturdy, long wear- 
ing all-wool specified 
fabrics and GUAR- 
ANTEED to satisfy. 
Terms to U.S.Forest 
officers. 

Regulation or Special 


Styles for State For- 
estry or Other Services 


Write NOW for Samples and Prices 
as 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


“America’s Foremost Uniform Makers” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





an 

















The Rich Forest-Fire Fighting Tool 
The best and only Patented Forest-Fire 
fighter made. Sold by the thousand— 
proves its merit. 
Order your requirements today. 


CC. RICH Woolrich, Pa. 

















Guessing 
Costs Money 


Measure the Lumber on Your South- 
ern Wood Lot or Forest With Our 
Specially Designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 
and LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the use of these Sticks you can 
quickly and accurately determine the 
number of logs that can be cut from a 
given tree and the contents in board 
feet for both Loblolly and Shortleaf 
Pine. 


The Sticks are made of specially 
selected maple with figures in black 
and heavily varnished to resist wear. 


Each set consists of two Sticks in a 
heavy canvas container and a 16-page 
booklet giving complete instructions 
for use and other useful information. 


$1.00 a Set, Postpaid 


Order from Your Extension Forester or 
The American 


Forestry Association 
1727 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Yellowstone Park Boundary Commission Reports 


Recommends Addition of Bridges Lake Region and Retention 
of the Bechler River Meadows 








lowstone National Park in Wyoming and 

its permanent preservation as a wilder- 
ness area by special act of Congress is one of 
the outstanding recommendations of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park Boundary Commission 
whose report on park boundary changes was 
released and made available in printed form 
last month. The area recommended for addi- 
tion lies at the southeast corner of the park and 
embraces historic Bridger Lake and its setting 
of mountain meadows rimmed by bold escarp- 
ments of impressive beauty. 

In support of its recommendations the com- 
mission says: “This area should be added to 
the Yellowstone National Park in recognition 
of the outstanding national park quality and 
exceptional scenic beauty of the Bridger Lake 
Meadows and immediately surrounding bold 
escarpments of Hawk’s Nest, and Trident and 
Thorofare, and Two Ocean Plateaus; and of 
the exhibit of moose in natural and undisturbed 
environment. This addition will include the 
very finest scenic area of the whole Upper Yel- 
lowstone Valley, meeting in every respect the 
most exacting interpretation of national park 
standards; and will, moreover, provide addi- 
tional sanctuary for the moose, in fact the best 
of the range, and in an area where this animal 
concentrates. It embraces, too, the point of 
diversion of the routes of migration of the elk.” 

In adding the area to the park, the commis- 
sion declares, Congress should clearly define 
the purpose of retaining the region in its 
original wilderness character by prohibiting 
the construction of roads, hotels, or other per- 
manent development. 

In respect to the larger area of 165,000 acres 
lying immediately to the east and embracing 
the headwaters of Thorofare Creek and the 
Upper Yellowstone, the commission recom- 
mends that it continue under government ad- 
ministration as part of the Teton National For- 
est. The commission, however, holds that the 
area is of national park quality, but it appre- 
ciates its economic values of recreation and 
opportunities for. free enjoyment of the wilder- 
ness, as now made available under the admin- 
istration of the Forest Service. It recommends 
that the Forest Service formally establish this 
portion of the Teton National Forest as a 
wilderness area in which no roads or perma- 
nent human habitations shall be established, 
and that the present prohibition against grazing 
shall be continued. 

In dealing with the Upper Yellowstone and 
Thorofare country as a proposed addition to 
the Yellowstone National Park, the Boundary 
Commission’s recommendations differ from 
those made in 1925 by the Coordinating Com- 
mission on National Parks and National For- 
ests. The latter commission recommended that 
the entire Upper Yellowstone and Thorofare 
region be added to the park. With this view 
one member of the Boundary Commission con- 
curs, Charles H. Ramsdell of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, who submits a minority report hold- 
ing that the entire Upper Yellowstone and 
Thorofare country is the logical addition to 
be made to the park. 

The Yellowstone Park Boundary Commission 
was created in 1929 by a joint resolution of 
Congress which directed the President to ap- 
point a commission to inspect proposed adjust- 
ment in the south, southeast, and southwest 
boundary of the park which had been subject 
to controversy for a number of years. As mem- 


AN ADDITION of 250,480 acres to the Yel- 


bers of the commission, President Hoover ap- 
pointed Dr. E. E. Brownell of San Francisco, 
Chairman; Arthur E. Morgan, President of 
Antioch College; Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies; Charles H. Ramsdell of the 
American Institute of Landscape Architects, 
and Mr. Arthur C. Ringland, former Secretary 
of the National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. This commission spent several weeks 
during the summer of 1929 studying boundary 
conditions on the ground and holding public 
hearings. 

One of the areas studied and reported upon 
by the commission was Bechler meadows, which 
embraces the southwest corner of the park and 
which has been proposed for elimination. This 
proposal is based upon a claim that the area 
is needed for a storage reservoir in order to 
provide additional irrigation water essential to 
the prosperity and continued development of 
farmers along Fall River, Teton River, and the 
north fork of the Snake River in Idaho. The 
contention of the farmers has been that the 
Bechler River meadows within the Yellow- 
stone National Park and immediately adjacent 
to the southwest boundaries provide the only 
economical and feasible reservoir site. 

In passing upon this question, the commission 
satisfied itself through technical examinations 
by qualified engineers that there is an available 
reservoir site on the Teton River outside the 
National Park. This site, the commission 
holds, is more economical and serviceable to 
the local irrigation interests than the proposed 
Bechler River site. It, therefore, recommends 
against elimination of the Bechler River mead- 
ows from the park, stating that “in the absence 
of a demonstrated public necessity, the com- 
mission finds that it is unnecessary and unde- 
sirable to break into the integrity of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. .. . 

“It has been suggested,” the commission 
continues, “that a road should be coristructed 
to connect Ashton, Idaho, with Old Faithful, 
by way of the Bechler River Canyon, to afford 
an additional gateway and ready access into 
the Yellowstone National Park. This commis- 
sion wishes to indorse this project, believing 
that such a road would open to the public an 
area of unique scenic charm, passing along the 
Bechler River meadows and through Bechler 
Canyon, affording intimate and engaging views 
of a series of beautiful falls and cascades. A 
location for such a road is feasible, and can 
follow the high contours of the foothills above 
the Bechler Basin.” 

The commission also recommends against the 
proposed elimination from the park of two 
small areas lying just inside the southern 
boundary which it has been claimed are illogi- 
cal parts of the park, because of the fact that 
they are separated from it by the Snake River. 
The Coordinating Commission of 1925 recom- 
mended the elimination of these areas, but the 
present commission believes that they should 
be retained in the park for the time being at 
least. 

Apart from specific boundary recommenda- 
tions, the commission expresses the belief that 
general legislation is desirable to protect from 
abuse tracts designated by the Forest Service 
or by Congress as federal wilderness areas. It 
points out that such areas are becoming of in- 
creased importance in the development of 
recreational plans of the government to meet 
public demand. It calls attention to the fact 
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that the mining laws permit prospecting and 
developing of mineral wealth within the Na- 
tional Forests, but it holds that the “taking of 
any resources other than mineral deposits, or 
the occupancy of the land for any purpose other 
than prospecting or mining, should be forbid- 
den, and legislation to this end is suggested.” 

The commission’s report is attractively pre- 
pared and liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps depicting the region reported 
upon and its scenic and wild life characteristics. 
In addition to the commission’s findings, it 
includes the report of Mr. C. A. Bock on reser- 
voir sites in the Bechler and Teton regions; a 
report by O. J. Murie of the United States 
Biological Survey on game conditions in the 
Upper Yellowstone-Thorofare region, and tran- 
scripts of public testimony taken by the com- 
mission at the hearings held in the West and 
in Washington. 


Designs Completed for Roosevelt Monu- 
ment on Continental Divide 


Final plans for the Roosevelt Memorial Obe- 
lisk to be erected on the Theodore Roosevelt 
International Highway at the boundary between 
the Lewis and Clark and the Flathead National 
Forests, at Marias Pass, Montana, have been 
received by the United States Forest Service, 
and early construction is assured. The monu- 
ment was authorized by act of Congress last 
year. 

The general design for the monument has 
been approved by the Fine Arts Commission at 
Washington, D.C. The shaft will be sixty feet 
high, and the proportions will be similar to 
those of the Washington Monument in the Na- 
tional Capital. The base platform will be 
twenty-three feet square. The monument will 
be of granite with a reinforced concrete core. 
Total cost will be $25,000. 

One tablet will bear the inscription: “Erected 
to Theodore Roosevelt in commemoration of 
his leadership in the conservation of the for- 
ests of the United States. ‘Forestry is the 
preservation of the forests by wise use.’— 
Theodore Roosevelt.” The other will read: 
“Erected under authority of an act of Congress, 
approved by President Hoover, June 2, 1930.” 


Forest Products Office Moved 


The Section of Forest Products, which for 
many years has been a part of the regional 
forester’s office in Portland, has just been 
merged with the Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station. W. H. Gibbons, formerly 
in charge of this section, has been promoted to 
a position in the Branch of Research in Wash- 
ington, D. C. His successor as chief of prod- 
ucts has not yet been selected. 

The Section of Forest Products is a research 
unit of the Forest Service whose field is the 
- study of the physical properties of forest prod- 
ucts, their manufacture and utilization. The 
purpose of its studies are primarily to promote 
fuller and better conversion and use of forest 
products, for the benefit both of the lumber in- 
dustry and the consuming public. 


Build Roads in Pennsylvania Forests 


More than 2,000 miles of roads and nearly 
3,000 miles of trails have been built in the 
state forests of Pennsylvania, according to the 
State Department of Forests and Waters. Of 
this, 128 miles of automobile roads and 154 
miles of trails were constructed in 1930. In 
addition, fifty-four miles of automobile roads 
were improved and eighty-seven miles of 
wagon roads were conditioned for automobiles. 
These roads are for fire protection, adminis- 
tration and public use. 


Florida’s Forest Land Problem 


With land delinquency increasing rapidly 
since 1926, Florida is facing the necessity of 
adjusting the present forest land tax burden 
to the forest land income, according to a recent 
bulletin by J. J. Goulden of the Florida Forest 
Service at Tallahassee. In nine Florida coun- 
ties studied in 1929 there were 870,000 acres of 
delinquent land. Further study revealed the 
fact that the unimproved land is bearing a 
heavier proportion of the tax burden than is the 
improved land. The average annual tax on 
unimproved land in ten representative Florida 
counties in 1929 was twenty-six cents an acre, 
while similar land in three forest counties of 
South Georgia averaged nine cents per acre. 
The fact that Georgia is experiencing no seri- 
ous problem of land tax delinquency further 
points to the probability that excessive taxes 
are one of the underlying causes of Florida’s 
problem. 

Forest depletion, brought about by woods 
fires and destructive woods practices, coupled 
by high taxes, indicates a vicious circle. Per- 
manent relief, according to Assistant State 
Forester Goulden, must be approached through 
the application of forest management. This 
would include fire protection, desirable turpen- 
tining practices and conservative cutting. 


Louisiana Puts Fire Prevention on Year- 


Round Basis 


Forest-fire prevention work in Louisiana is 
now placed on a twelve months basis, according 
to a recent report by State Forester V. H. 
Sonderegger. Each fire warden receives his 
salary only so long as he keeps the fire losses 
on his area within a definite minimum. The 
new system has been in effect for less than a 
year but has already demonstrated its efficiency. 

The Forestry Division has approximately 
5,000,000 acres under a complete system of pro- 
tection. This includes the property of 208 
landowners who pay two cents per acre to the 
State of Louisiana, which with $47,350 from the 
Federal Government, and an appropriation of 
$80,000 from the state, gives a total budget for 
forestry purposes of about $170,000. 
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Consulting Foresters 














EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 
—_—_—— + 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLAN 
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of Com. Bldg. Bangor. Maine Toronte, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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Consulting Forestry 
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A Memory 


By Isabel Likens Gates 


Give me trees where roadways trend, 
With towering, sheltering arms; 
Where joyously the wild birds sing, 
And noisily the spaces ring 

With notes of their love and alarms. 


Oh give mea tree where theroadway bends, 
That my soul may find release 

From rasping cares of yesterday 

And trials of now that beset the way; 
Surcharging with love and peace. 


Give me a tree with its sheltering arms, 
Wherever I chance to roam, 

That seeing, I vision, early—late— 

A tree that stood by the garden gate 

Of childhood’s home, sweet home. 


Arrange Price for Great Smokies Tract 


Agreement on the price of 93,000 acres 
of land of the Champion Fibre Company of 
Canton, North Carolina, in the Great Smoky 
National Park area in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, has been reached between repre- 
sentatives of the company and the park com- 
missions of Tennessee and North Carolina. it 
has just been announced. 


The purchase agreement followed three days 
of conference held upon the invitation of H. M. 
Albright, Director of the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior. The price 
was not made public. 


The purchase price, it was said, involves ap- 
proximately 92,814 acres of land in both states 
which is the heart of the Great Smoky National 
Park, and includes the interstate line for a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles. It embraces the Saw- 
tooth Mountains, and at no point is the eleva- 
tion less than one mile above sea level. 


Outstanding features are Mount Le Conte, 
elevation 6,593; Mount Guyot, elevation 6.621; 
Clingman’s Dome, elevation 6,642; Chimney 
Tops, Mount Mingus, the Rainbow Falls, Alum 
Cave, and Mount Collins and Kephart. It con- 
tains what is conceded to be the largest body 
of primitive hardwood timber and the heaviest 
stand of red spruce yet remaining in eastern 
America. 


It is the belief of the North Carolina and 
Tennessee Park Commissions that the acquisi- 
tion of this area assures the speedy completion 
of the park project, and that the park itself 
will be an actuality before long. 


Secretary Wilbur congratulated the conferees 
at the conclusion of their deliberations on the 
results of their conference and the amicable 
manner in which all points at issue were dis- 
cussed and adjusted. He stated that the acqui- 
sition of this area as the heart of the Smokies 
Park project would ensure its speedy comple- 
tion, and consequent assumption of develop- 
ment by the National Government, and paid 
tribute to the efforts of North Carolina and 
Tennessee and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial whose financial cooperation has made 
the park a fact. 
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Improving Planes for Patrol Work 


Forest air-patrol planes can be made more 
efficient if specially designed for their work, 
according to Howard R. Flint, regional forest 
inspector of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Region of the Forest Service. Ample power 
and carrying capacity, ease of handling, and 
the best instruments are recommended in his 
annual report on air-patrol work in the National 
Forests. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency,” Mr. 
Flint says, “planes much better adapted to 
forest patrol work than those now obtained 
are possible. Because the job is of such short 
duration and can be contracted for only one 
year at a time, it is perhaps impractical at 
present to procure the ideal equipment. Never- 
theless, it seems desirable to record the speci- 
fications which long experience in this region 
dictates. 

“From the standpoint of maximum visibility, 
the plane for forest patrol should be an open 
two-place parasol monoplane with the observer 
seated on an adjustable revolving stool in a 
rear cockpit, long and deep but not too wide. 
The plane should have the lowest possible 
stalling speed—about fifty miles per hour— 
and should be capable of at least 500 pounds 
pay load at 16,000-foot ceiling. It should have 
a cruising range of six hours and a transparent 
floor in the pilot’s cockpit, and should be fitted 
to accommodate an aerial mapping camera. It 
should be fully equipped with a high-class alti- 
meter, air-speed indicator, and compass in both 
cockpits and with the other accepted instru- 
ments on the pilot’s instrument board. The 
plane should be powered by the latest type of 
300-horsepower motor to give safety and easy 
performance.” 


Fire Loss Great in Mississippi 


Eight million acres of land burned over and 
a loss of ten million dollars to the state from 
forest fires during 1930, is the statement of the 
Mississippi Forest Service. 

Over twelve thousand fires caused this de- 
struction, which covered a large portion of the 
forest area of the state, said Fred B. Merrill, 
State Forester, adding that Mississippi encoun- 
tered one of its worst years for forest fires. 


TUPELO TIME 


(Continued from page 329) 

water in the tupelo swamps during several 
months of each year renders it necessary to 
build many of the apiaries on platforms four- 
teen to sixteen feet in height and three hun- 
dred to seven hundred feet long. The honey 
house, containing two stories, is built imme- 
diately behind the platform at its center, and 
an inclined runway leads from each story to 
a small wharf or steamboat landing. 

The hives are placed in double rows along 
the platform, with a passageway between, and 
the entire work of harvesting the honey and 
packing it for shipment is handled in the honey 
house at each apiary. All white tupelo honey 
is sold in the extracted form. When the hives 
are robbed the comb is brought into the upper 
story of the honey house and placed in a large 
vat, where a slicer removes the caps. It is then 
placed in frames in a revolving drum and the 
honey is extracted by centrifugal force, after 
which it runs through a pipe into a large tank 
of very tight construction on the lower floor of 
the honey house. Here the small amount of 
sediment and foreign matter contained in the 
honey settles and the finished product is drawn 
off into barrels constructed for this particular 
purpose. Because of its weight, honey is par- 
ticularly subject to leakage, and it is difficult 
to handle in bulk. The barrels used are specially 
coopered of choice cypress, carefully washed, 
dried and paraffined inside. They are used 





only once, each season’s shipments going out 
in new barrels. River steamboats run twice 
a week and the barreled honey is delivered to 
them direct from the dock at the front of each 
apiary, or from regular landings. 

Prices received by the producers are very 
low in comparison with the high price finally 
paid by the few consumers who obtain this 
choice product in its unadulterated form. The 
average for the past four years has been ten 
cents a pound. 

For many years the honey was bid in by 
representatives of large commission houses who 
came to Wewahitchka for that purpose at the 
close of the honey harvesting season each 
spring. Eventually the monopoly which a few 
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Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - 


(Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education) 


Oregon 





























Yale School of 


Forestry 
Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 





For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

















of these held forced the price so low that local 
producers refused to sell and formed a coopera- 
tive association which has successfully handled 
the crop in recent seasons. All of the small 
producers belong to this association, but the 
largest individual producer, referred to above, 
bottles his own product and sells it direct to 
jobbers. 

The advantages and possibilities of the in- 
dustry are obvious. The apiaries require com- 
paratively little attention, though practical 
operators are constantly studying the needs of 
the industry. The net returns on each pro- 
ducer’s investment are good, even at present 
low market prices. It is, however, a seasonal 
business, involving very heavy work during the 
harvesting season and slack periods of employ- 
ment at other times. Because of the isolated 
location of the apiaries, losses from forest fires 
and similar sources are considerable. [ll-timed 


rains sometimes prove very costly to honey pro- 
ducers, and a single hard shower in the height 
of the white tupelo flow is estimated to cost 
the producers $25,000 or more. Apiaries have 
been carefully spaced with regard to the prob. 
able number of bees operating on each tract, 
and as yet the white tupelo is plentiful and 
there has been no shortage of honey material. 

The industry was established in this section 
more than fifty years ago, apparently in an 
accidental manner, and it has grown to pro- 
portions which are admittedly beyond the 
capacity of local producers to handle satisfac- 
torily. It remains only for business to recog- 
nize the possibilities of the industry and to 
exploit them through practical channels, jn 
order that the public at large may come to 
know by name a delicious native American 
product now enjoyed by only a few—fancy 
white tupelo honey. 


STATE FORESTS AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


(Continued from page 354) 


lines into compartments of approximately 
200 acres. On these fire lines, which 
followed old wood roads, all underbrush 


was cut for a width of fifteen feet and all 
dead trees removed for a distance of fifty feet 
on each side, thus providing a strip 115 feet 
wide in which there is no inflammable ma- 
terial except ground litter. Up to the present 
time 130 miles of such fire line has been con- 
structed and all material removed from 1,500 
acres of adjoining forest. As soon as the 
ground is thawed a tractor and harrow will be 
run over these fire lines as a further safeguard. 

In addition to the work on fire lines a con- 
siderable amount of silvicultural improvement 
work has been in process. All forest planta- 
tions in danger of being suppressed by hard- 
wood sprouts and brush have been and are 
being weeded. Altogether about 200 acres of 
state forest land have been planted and ap- 
proximately half of it has to be liberated once 
or twice before the pines become dominant. 
Land severely burned last spring has been cut 
clean preparatory to planting this spring. The 
emergency appropriation for labor has made it 
possible to enlarge the 1931 planting program 
so that 600,000 trees will be set out and the 


nurseries enlarged. 

Thinning of existing stands of hardwoods is 
a much needed operation which has been neg- 
lected because of limited appropriations. All 
such areas adjacent to state and town roads 
are being thinned for demonstration purposes. 
Other plots on first quality soil will be thinned 
so far as money permits. All trees to be cut 
are marked by a forester. Altogether 600 
acres have been thinned in this way in addi- 
tion to the area from which only dead trees 
have been removed. About 3,000 cords of 
wood, 1,000 sawlogs, and 5,000 fence posts have 
been cut with somewhat less than half of the 
appropriation. 

More work has been accomplished than could 
have been done with the regular appropriations 
of three or four years. Nearly six hundred 
men have been employed, and perhaps three 
thousand people helped. Furthermore these 
men have had healthy outdoor exercise and 
have become interested in the state forests. 
The public has come to realize that the state 
forests will not only be a benefit to the state 
in the future, but are already a substantial 
asset in furnishing remunerative labor to the 
men of a community. 


SHELLS OF SPRUCE 


(Continued from page 333) 


trifle above and ahead of the hull, is the Alaska 
cedar stem spliced to the keel, and at the rear 
a similar piece known as the stern-post. 

An interesting feature of the racing shell is 
the system of gliding seats which provide the 
oarsmen with a mechanical advantage in row- 
ing. By sliding the seat aft when recovering 
from a stroke, each rower is able to bend his 
knees, and in stretching out with the stroke, he 
adds the power of his leg muscles to that of his 
arms and back in pulling the oar. Further- 
more, the weight of the men shifting simul- 
taneously and suddenly forward in the boat 
boosts the craft along in its progress through 
the water. The seats, as previously mentioned, 
are mounted on bronze wheels which roll on a 
track made of Sitka spruce, surfaced with Aus- 
tralian ironbark. This wood, sometimes called 
ironwood, is the hardest wood known, and, 
although it may be handled with wood-working 
tools, it is the nearest thing to metal in plant 
structure. These tracks are fitted at the ends 
with leather stops which terminate the twenty- 
two-inch glide of the seats. 

Each year, late in June, at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, on the Hudson River, picked crews from 
the leading colleges and universities of the 
United States meet in competition. Although 
the varsity race is the major event of the re- 
gatta, there are also contests between fresh- 
man crews of the various schools and between 


the junior varsities. In June, 1930, of the 
twenty-four racing shells competing at the re- 
gatta, nineteen were built in the Pocock shop. 
The winning ship, that of Cornell University, 
was a Pocock shell. With the widening interest 
being shown in crew racing, and the increasing 
popularity of rowing as a healthful exercise 
and sport, more colleges and even high schools 
are adding shells to their athletic equipment; 
and more boat clubs are providing their mem- 
bers with the smaller two- and four-oared 
shells. In March, 1931, Pocock sent to Canada 
six single-place shells, a record shipment in 
that size craft, and an indication of the increas- 
ing popularity of rowing. During his busiest 
season, Pocock made and shipped 300 oars and 
thirty-six boats. Among his customers he lists 
the leading universities and has made shells for 
boat clubs in Cuba, Canada, Argentina and 
Japan. 

Each year when the crows at Poughkeepsie 
wait with baited breath for the signal which 
will launch the slim craft with flashing oars 
into the grueling four-mile race, a tall angular 
man watches with eagerness and a trace of 
pride the progress of the contest. No admiral 
was ever more deeply absorbed in the perform- 
ance of his ships and men, for George Pocock, 
father of America’s “wooden navy,” is watch- 
ing his children in action. 
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Choosing a School 


The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN Forests are the 
leading forestry schools in their re- 
spective localities. They offer a well- 
balanced curriculum and the inspiration 
of leaders in the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 




















Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 























University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical trainin 
and for specializing in forestry problems o 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 
For catalog and further information 
address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 





























Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 22 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Continuing program, as well as spe- 
cial projects, in research are carried on. 
Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 














TO THE LAST BIRD 


(Continued from page 351) 
crouched with slightly moving head. A 
twenty-five-minute wait and the position of the 
bird is still unchanged. Five minutes later a 
“whoooo-doooooh,” like the blast of some steam 
whistle barely within hearing distance, comes 
from the bird. A second and a third call 
follows. After each boom he springs into the 
air, flutters, whirls, and alights facing the op- 
posite direction. A series of cackles follows, 
then all is quiet again. Now he starts feeding 
and moves toward the blind which to him is 
a part of the landscape. He crouches and eats. 
The click and whir of cameras within the 
blind cause him no alarm. Finally, for no 
reason at all he flies away to the scrub oak 
plains.” 

With the coming of summer in 1928 the 
three heath hens, according to tradition, dis- 
appeared among the scrub oaks of the Vine- 
yard plains. In the fall two birds were re- 
ported as feeding in the vicinity of the Green 
farm. Since December of that year, however, 
only one male has been observed. 

In the spring of 1930 the last heath hen 
made his regular springtime visits to the now 
silenced “booming” field. There was no attempt 
at courtship display—not a note was heard. 
His matinal hour of arrival was later than 
formerly. He flew directly to the blind where 
ample food was provided. Scrutinizing his 
surroundings cautiously to make sure that all 
was safe, he began eating, sometimes crouch- 
ing, sometimes standing, or walking slowly 
about. This done there was little else to do 
except remain motionless and watch the pro- 
ceedings of the nearby farm and the passing 
of vehicles on the highway. One morning his 
eye had an old-time brightness as he discov- 
ered three crows. Perhaps he suspected for 
the moment that his tribe was returning once 
more and that his waiting had not been in 
vain. Although scientifically this old bird has 
little faculty for memory, nevertheless, he 
must recall days of not long ago when this 
meadow was the setting of an animated frolic 
and he a participant. Later the crows began 
to partake of the food provided for him. They 
were his sole companions! He remained in 
the field until the morning was well advanced. 

Despite requests that the last heath hen be 
killed and placed in a museum for science’s 
sake, the bird has been allowed to live out its 
life in a normal way in the habitat of its 
vanished race. To be sure, no bird will pass 
from existence more carefully photographed 
and recorded for posterity. The heath hen 
will go into history as the first bird whose 
decline has been watched down to the very 
last survivor. 





A Tree That Kills Bears 


There is a limb of an old cypress tree in 
Dismal Swamp, Virginia, hollowed with age, 
and filled with thousands of bees and a store 
of honey, which is the magnet for bears and 
also the cause of their death, says John 
Francis Ariza in the Baltimore Sun. Any- 
where within a hundred feet of a cypress-tree, 
the roots send up six to a dozen wedge-shaped 
shoots a few feet high, six or eight inches 
wide, and three to six inches thick, he states. 
It was on one of these shoots that a bear was 
found impaled. The story is that the bear, 
tempted by the honey, climbed to the branch 
in which there was a large supply of this 
sweet. There he was attacked by hundreds 
of bees, became confused and fell on one of 
the wedges. Mr. Ariza tells that around this 
same tree, in the undergrowth, there were the 
skeletons of six or more bears, all either 
impaled on cypress knees or near them. 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miter, Dean 























The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses 

of four years are offered in 
forestry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Graduate 
courses are also offered in several 
branches of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls 
approximately 6700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Experimental equipment for in- 
struction in pulp and paper making, 
in kiln-drying and timber treating 
and a portable sawmill are features 
of the complete equipment of the 
College. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 
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“WHO'S WHO” AMONG OUR AUTHORS 








Duane H. Kipp (Wild Life in a Forest 
Fire) is superintendent of education and pub- 
lications of the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Com- 
mission and has spent 
much of his time in the 
mountains and deserts 
of the West exploring 
and doing photographic 
work. Mr. Kipp is a 
native of Illinois and a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


G. H. Lentz (Cotton- 
fields of Yesterday) Sil- 
viculturist at the Sou:h- 
ern Forest Experiment 
Station at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, again con- 
tributes to AMERICAN Forests. A graduate of 
the Yale Forest School, Mr. Lentz has con- 
tinuously been employed in forestry work. 


JosePHINE Laxton (Pisgah—A_ Forest 
Treasureland) has been a member of the Ap- 
palachian Forest Ex- 
periment Station at 
Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, since its organi- 
zation in 1921, and is 
intensely interested in 
the development of for- 
estry in the South. 
Miss Laxton has writ- 
ten many articles deal- 
ing with forestry ques- 
tions. 


Duane Kipp 


Ourn S. PETTINGILL 
(To the Last Bird) is 
connected with the 
Laboratory of Orni- 
thology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. This story, “To the Last Bird,” con- 
tains observations made during three spring 
trips to Martha’s Vineyard with Dr. Alfred O. 
Gross of Bowdoin College for the purposes of 
studying and photographing the heath hen. 
The story gives a brief history of the bird 
from colonial times to the present and a dis- 
cussion of the main causes of its decline. 


Josephine Laxton 


W. D. DurLanp (Mexico’s Pine Forests) has 
had varied forest experience in this, and for- 
eign countries. He was 
formerly professor of 
forestry at the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, an 
associate of the Porto 
Rico Forest Service, 
and Forester for the 
Dominican Republic. 
His work has also asso- 
ciated him with the 
United States Forest 
Service in the Pacific 
Northwest and the 
United States Indian 


Service. 
William D. Durland ee 


WakeELin McNeet (A Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) tells our readers how to recognize 
the things of the outdoors that they will en- 
counter this summer. 


Frep H. Kiser (Through the Lens) again 
shows us how a professional picture may be 
accomplished in photography. 








Austin F, Hawes (Forests and Unemployed) 
is the State Forester of Connecticut, president 
of the Association of 
State Foresters, and 
chairman of the New 
England Section of the 
Society of American 
Foresters. He has been 
in State Forestry work 
since 1904, with the ex- 
ception of three years 
which he spent in the 
Forest Service and Fuel 
Administration, from 
1917-1920. 

CLaupeE M. KREIDER 
(Golden Fins of the Se- 
quoias) went to Arizona 
at the age of sixteen, 
where he worked at ranching and road building. 
Now a resident of California he claims as his 
“avocation, hobby—and almost religion—love 
for the high mountains, as typified in the Sierra 
Nevada.” 

H. R. Rostn (Underworld Characters) is 
Professor of Plant Pathology at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. He is a graduate of Pennsy]- 
vania State College, University of Wisconsin 
and Washington University where he received 
the degree of Ph. D 

Inez Hace MacDurr (Tupelo Time), musi- 
cian and writer, is a native of Texas and a 
graduate of two well- 
known musical conser- 
vatories. In 1925 she 
began writing verse and 
feature articles and her 
work has appeared in 
many American and 
British publications. 
Mrs. MacDuff makes 
her home in Tallahas- 
see, Florida. 

Rosert S. Waite (D. 
A. R. Forest in Texas) 
© devotes his time to edi- 
Inez Hale MacDuff torial and feature work, 

and says his greatest 
pleasure is in writing of the resources and 
beauties of Texas. 

James Hay, Jr. (Jn the Forest) is a writer 
for magazines and newspapers. A_ political 
writer from the Washington Times from 1904 
to 1910, he covered first the Capitol, then the 
White House in Washington, D. C. Mr. Hay 
traveled with Taft from his nomination until 
1910. 

Natt Noyes Dopce (Shells of Spruce) a 
graduate of the Colorado Agricultural College 
claims that “it is a mat- 
ter of pride with the 
writer that he has re- 
mained with a brarch 
of the profession of ag- 
riculture.” Mr. Dodge 
claims writing and pho- 
tography as his chief 
hobbies, and says that 
between the years spent 
“(or squandered)” in 
acquiring an _ educa- 
tion, “I camped, fished. 
hunted and hiked 
among the mountains 
near my home in 
Boulder, Colorado.” 
Mr. Dodge is now a 
resident of Seattle, Washington. 





Austin F. Hawes 
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Natt Noyes Dodge 
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Conservation Commission of Indiana 

DR. HENRY S. DRINKER—Pennsylvania 
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DR. DAVID FAIRCHILD—Florida 
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ment of Agriculture 
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President, University of Wisconsin 

JAMES R. GARFIELD—Ohio 
Chairman, Commission on Conservation of the 
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mber Compan 
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Former Director, United States Biological 
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JOSEPH HYDE PRATT—North Carolina 
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United States Senator 
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West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
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Camp Fire Club of America 
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ew York State Reforestation Commission 
JOMN C. MERRIAM, 1931— District of Columbia 
President, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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New York Office: 468 Fourth Avenue 


What the Association Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by federal, 

state, and other agencies, individually and in coop- 
eration; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of stream-flow; 
more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, companies, 
municipalities, states, and the federal government; the ELIMINA- 
TION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lumber 
and forest products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the perma- 
nent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 


FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school children, 
in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggressive 
policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the 
science of forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in present 
methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber may be 


fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 














Member A. B. C. 


Copyright, 1931, by The American Forestry Association 
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75% of increasing Davey business comes from old clients 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity 


In spite of the fact that the Davey 
Organization serves an increasing 
clientele every year, three-fourths of 
the Davey business comes from old 
clients, a majority of them over and 
over again. 

There is no half good in tree sur- 
gery. Nothing is cheap that is not 
thoroughly good. Davey serv- 
ice is performed by men whom 
you can trust—it is truly 
economical because it is scien- 
tifically and mechanically 
right. 

There is just one thing of 
importance to you and that is 
the kind of men who come to 
do the work on your priceless 
trees. It makes no difference 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me 
Patchogue, L. 1.. Hempstead, L 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Orange, N. J., Ridgewood, N 


how much someone else knows about 
trees; it isthe men that come to your 
place who do the work. It is what 
they are, that counts. 

Herein lies your protection, the 
guarantee of your satisfaction. All 
Davey Tree Surgeons are specially 
selected—no picked-up labor of any 
kind is used. All are thor- 
oughly trained. Furthermore, 
a group of special chief 
experts travels from squad to 
squad to see that quality 
service is regularly delivered. 

For many years the Davey 
Company has maintained the 
Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 
gery, the only school of its 
kind in the world. Only Davey 


. Madison, N 


employees are admitted, and all 
expenses are paid by the Company. 
It gives scientific training to Davey 
men. 

These trained, reliable experts 
will please you. You don’t have 
to take chances with your trees— 
Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity, easily available at 
reasonable cost for small or large 
operations. Write or wire our nearest 
representative or home office in Kent, 
Ohio, for a free examination of your 
trees without obligation on your part. 


Tue Davey TREE Expert Co., Inc. 
557 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
In Canada — Davey Tree Expert Company 
of Canada, Limited — Toronto and Montreal 
Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Boston, Worcester, Sprinofield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Torrington, Westport, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, 
; J J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, 


Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Lexington, Paducah, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN Forests 
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